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Some Notes on Cheme, Character, 
and Symbol in “Rosmersholm” 


By ALRIK GUSTAFSON 


eon talent which Ibsen had for arousing controversy among his 
contemporaries is well known. Beginning with Love’s Comedy 
as early as 1863, and reaching a climax with the challenging cluster 
of social reform plays A Doll’s House, Ghosts, and An Enemy of the 
People in the years 1879-82, Ibsen’s plays fulfilled as no other Scan- 
dinavian literature of the day Georg Brandes’ dictum that litera- 
ture should “put problems into debate.” All literate Scandinavia in 
the late 1870’s and early 1880’s may be described as a gigantic 
debating society, in which people of sharply opposing views on 
social, political, and religious subjects came to grips with each 
other. In such discussions Ibsen’s plays more often than not pro- 
vided the point of departure for the clash of opinion. Ibsen’s talent 
for arousing controversy can be accounted for in two ways: first, 
his deep-seated sense of moral indignation made him a natural 
instrument for promulgating in literature a program which pro- 
posed the freeing of the individual from conventional ways of 
thinking and acting, and secondly, his uncanny ability to bring 
the point of controversy into the sharpest possible focus forced his 
readers and those who attended performances of his plays to take 
sides on the issues involved. So sharp was the give-and-take of 
conflicting opinions that friendships of long-standing were broken, 
family ties were disrupted, and the dramatist himself became on all 
sides the object of violent attack and enthusiastic defense. 
Unfortunately, these polemic talents had certain deleterious 
effects on Ibsen’s development as a dramatist, and it was not until 
he subordinated his proclivities as a social reformer to a more dis- 
passionate way of examining the human scene that his greatest 
plays came to be written. Though Ghosts (1881) and The Wild Duck 
(1884) are in certain respects moving away from the social reform 
play, each retains in its own way the strong didactic tendencies 
characteristic of these plays by Ibsen which involve primarily a 
critical examination of society and its institutions. Not until Ros- 
mersholm (1886) does Ibsen succeed in shaking off almost com- 
pletely the moralizing manner of his earlier plays and creating a 
drama which in both form and substance marks the mature drama- 
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tist. Now, however, Ibsen’s contemporaries found a new reason for 
being unhappy about his plays. If before some readers had been 
shocked by the unequivocal clarity of the dramatist’s ethical im- 
peratives, now they complain that he has developed his theme in 
such a confusion of symbolism and developed the theme with such 
fine-spun analysis and dialectic that both his dramaturgy and his 
ideas lack backbone and challenging vitality. Ibsen’s earlier plays 
had provided clear meanings, whether or not acceptable to his 
readers. By contrast Rosmersholm left his readers uncertain and 
wondering—and nothing disturbs the simple mind more than the 
indefinite, the ambiguous, the equivocal. Unable or unwilling to 
follow the intricacies of Ibsen’s razor-sharp analysis of human 
strength and human weakness in Rosmersholm, some readers as- 
sumed that the play reflected a falling off in Ibsen’s dramatic 
powers. Nothing can be farther from the truth. 

What in reality Rosmersholm reflects is an Ibsen who has dis- 
covered that life is so complex in its patterns and so mysterious in 
the paths which it takes that to invest it with satisfactory dramatic 
form requires a subtlety of approach which is commensurate with 
its own mysterious complexity. Life has a disturbing way of pur- 
suing its own purpose despite man’s well-made plans to curb it, 
and the function of the dramatist is to observe and reveal as best 
he can the joining of dramatic issues where man meets life head- 
on in his struggle to maintain a decent existence, or, failing of this, 
at least manage to survive. To the mature Ibsen this struggle is 
almost invariably a tragic one, for man’s will tends to be unequal 
to his vision—he goes under because he cannot act decisively in 
terms of his vision of truth. Johannes Rosmer and Rebecca West, 
the central figures in Rosmersholm, are only two of the victims of 
such a struggle which we come upon in Ibsen’s later dramas. 

In general dramatic structure Rosmersholm is a superb example 
of what has been called the “drama of ripe circumstance,” a type 
of drama in which the crisis is at hand at the beginning of the play 
and the factors which have determined the crisis are gradually re- 
vealed to us in the course of the dialogue. Ibsen had used this form 
in all of his plays since Pillars of Society in 1877, but in Rosmers- 
holm the form is employed with a mastery hitherto unattained in 
his work. As the play opens we are vaguely aware of some kind 
of crisis, the exact nature of which becomes clear to us only by 
degrees. A death by suicide has occurred in the Rosmer family. 
Johannes Rosmer’s wife Beata had thrown herself into the mill- 
race on the Rosmersholm estate, a victim of congenital hysteria 
complicated by her feeling that her husband must marry Rebecca 
West, whose manipulations, we presently discover, had cast a fate- 
ful spell over Beata and had simultaneously influenced the clergy- 
man Rosmer in the direction of breaking with the Church and pre- 
paring to announce his political conversion to the new Liberalism of 
the day. The play itself deals with Rosmer’s failure to realize his 
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political dream and Rebecca’s capitulation to the tradition-bound 
world of Rosmersholm, a double frustration which drives both Ros- 
mer and Rebecca to suicide in the mill-race which earlier had been 
the scene of Beata’s death. 

Such a schematic summary of Rosmersholm suggests nothing of 
the sovereign skill with which the dramatist handles the thematic 
and dramaturgical problems of the play. Ibsen’s skill is evident in 
sO many ways that much more time than I have at my disposal 
would be necessary to deal adequately with all, or even most, of 
them. I must therefore restrict myself to developing but a few ob- 
servations—those which seem to me most important for an under- 
standing and appreciation of the drama. 

It should be emphasized in general to begin with that Ibsen is 
not concerned primarily in Rosmersholm with passing judgment, as 
he had been in all of his previous plays dealing with modern life. 
He no longer believes, as he had in the earlier social reform plays, 
that social and political change can effect fundamental changes 
in life. It is therefore that the political satire which looms rather 
large in certain scenes in Rosmersholm is employed chiefly as in- 
cidental background material, conveniently suggested to Ibsen by 
his unhappy on-the-scene observations of the Norwegian political 
situation in the summer of 1885 when the dramatist visited his 
homeland. The political positions of Rektor Kroll and the editor 
Mortensgard, representatives respectively of the contemporary 
Conservative and Liberal parties in Norway, are equally distasteful 
to Rosmer, whose own political dream is to bring the two fiercely 
opposing parties together in an ideal, ennobled democracy. While 
Ibsen cannot resist the temptation in Rosmersholm of paying his 
final devastating respects to political fanaticism and opportunism, 
he maintains the focus of our attention on the characters and fates 
of Rosmer and Rebecca as determined by areas of experience quite 
outside the accidents of politics. Rosmer’s inability to realize his 
dream of an ideal democracy concerns us chiefly as an evidence of 
his fatuity and weakness rather than an illustration of the selfish 
motives of the two political manipulators who hope to strengthen 
their positions by gaining his support. The reasons for Rosmer’s 
final tragedy are to be found ultimately in certain deep-seated 
psychological and moral conditions of existence, not in his political 
innocence and ineptitude. And Rebecca’s fate is similarly deter- 
mined. 

Some critics interpret Rosmersholm as a play in which Ibsen 
passes judgment on Rosmer and Rebecca. I cannot share this inter- 
pretation. The more I read the play the more I am impressed by 
Ibsen’s refusal to moralize in the presence of the tragic fate of the 
two protagonists in his drama. He is intent rather upon trying to 
understand Rosmer’s and Rebecca’s ghastly dilemma, possibly to 
sympathize with them in their fate. In his attempt to understand 
Ibsen becomes in Rosmersholm more than he had been before in 
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his plays the dramatist-psychologist, probing, questioning, search- 
ing, employing every instrument of science and every intuitive 
insight to get at the secret of his characters, to understand their 
drives and their actions. 

Superficially the moral and psychological problem seems simple 
enough. Rosmer’s character is determined by the conventional, 
tradition-bound spirit of Rosmersholm. Rebecca’s by a free, eman- 
cipated way of life resulting from early contacts with the liberal 
intellectual currents of the day; and the central conflict of the play 
arises out of the inability of the protagonists to meet on common 
ground and resolve their differences. Neither Rosmer nor Rebecca 
triumph in the struggle, they both go under—some would say be- 
cause they have done evil. 

But Ibsen does not say this—nor, it may ‘be admitted, does he 
gainsay it. That Rebecca is more or less directly responsible for 
Beata’s suicide is sufficiently clear, and that Rosmer had some guilt 
in the matter is only less clear. But nowhere in the drama does 
Ibsen deliberately point the accusing moralist’s finger at the guilty 
ones. What Ibsen does do is simply to record the reactions of his 
characters to the moral problem, leaving it up to the reader to cast, 
if he so chooses, the first stone. That Ibsen is concerned with the 
problem is apparent, but he does not allow his concern to crystalize 
into a direct moral judgment. The ethical strain exists in the 
drama as a kind of interpenetrating element, never taking com- 
plete command but nevertheless making its presence felt at all 
crucial points in the action. It is characteristic of Ibsen’s handling 
of the ethical problem in Rosmersholm that even toward the end 
of the drama, where the theme of expiation is forced into the fore- 
ground of the action, it is not at all clear that Ibsen wishes to in- 
terpret the act of suicide as a symbol of expiation. Rebecca, it is 
true, uses the word “expiation” in this scene, but she uses it in 
emotional contexts which also speak of her being “crippled” and 
“infected” by “the Rosmer view of life.” And though Rosmer at the 
end feels that only in suicide will he and Rebecca find peace, he 
does not look upon this deed as an act of expiation before God. 


ROSMER: You will never bring yourself to go Beata’s way. 

REBECCA: Do you think not? 

RosMER: Never! You are not like Beata. You are not under the 
dominion of a distorted view of life. 

ReEBEccA: But I am under the dominion of the Rosmersholm 
view of life—now. What I have sinned—it is fit that I should 
expiate. 

RosMER: [Looks at her fixedly] Is that your point of view? 

REBECCA: Yes. 

RosMER: [With resolution] Well then, I stand firm in our 
emancipated view of life, Rebecca. There is no judge over us; 
and therefore we must do justice upon ourselves. 


Whatever these words may mean they certainly exclude any such 
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rigid Christian view of man’s moral responsibility as is envisioned 
in the Rosmersholm ethics. Rosmer and Rebecca may have done 
evil, but their final act of suicide does not fit into a conventional 
expiatory category. Precisely how it is to be interpreted Ibsen— 
apparently deliberately—does not make clear. 

If it is correct to describe Ibsen’s use of the moral factor in Ros- 
mersholm as a kind of interpenetrating element, it may also be said 
that in his treatment of character Ibsen employs what may be 
called an interlocking technique—by which I mean that Rosmer 
and Rebecca are so closely identified with each other in the drama 
that they have little existence outside the fact of their spiritual 
union. They are one, even though each in his origins is a product 
of sharply differing environments. Someone has said that Rosmers- 
holm is in a way two plays, the first two acts being Rosmer’s 
drama, the last two Rebecca’s. This is true only in the outward 
“plot” sense, and only partly true in this sense. In terms of the 
treatment of character the observation is far less true, if at all. 
It is true that Rebecca occupies our attention more than does Ros- 
mer in the last two acts, but Rosmer by no means disappears from 
our central areas of vision, and Rebecca’s tragic struggle is condi- 
tioned at every point in the drama by her relationship to Rosmer. 
In this sense we are from beginning to end in the play concerned 
equally with Rosmer and Rebecca, or, more precisely, we are con- 
cerned with their tightly interlocked relationship. This relation- 
ship involves superficially intellectual and moral concepts, more 
profoundly it involves complex psychological patterns and pro- 
cesses. Outwardly, and to begin with, Rosmer and Rebecca met 
on the plane of ideas and views of life—and here Rebecca seems 
to have triumphed when Rosmer accepts the new liberal views and 
prepares to announce his defection from the conservative position 
of his family’s tradition. But inwardly, and finally, Rosmer and 
Rebecca meet on the plane of feeling and passion shot through 
with perturbations of conscience centering around Beata’s death, 
and out of this complex of conflicting emotional drives they cannot 
extricate themselves except through the act of suicide. 

So complex are the intellectual and emotional patterns in Ros- 
mersholm that all of Ibsen’s subtle analytic powers and drama- 
turgic cunning are marshalled in order to throw the necessary light 
on the motives of the character and the tragic drift of the action. 
“It’s a queer thing, a person’s mind,’ Madam Helseth observes 
when Rebecca cross examines her on whether she thinks Beata was 
“out of her mind” when she took her own life. The observation 
can be applied to Rosmer and Rebecca as well as to Beata. Ibsen 
is always aware in Rosmersholm of those dim recesses of the 
human consciousness which have become since his day one of the 
central preoccupations of modern psychological investigation, and 
only if one keeps this in mind will one be able intelligently to inter- 
pret the text of Rosmersholm. In Ibsen’s social reform plays words, 


and even symbols, have clear meanings. They mean what on the 
surface they seem to mean. They reflect primarily ideas rather 
than emotions, or when ideas become involved with emotions they 
do not become displaced by them. In Rosmersholm on the other 
hand dialogue reflects as often as not meanings which are not ap- 
parent on the surface. At times words are used as characters more 
or less deliberately to hide—or at least partially to obscuie—the 
intentions of the speaker. At other times words suddenly take on 
meanings for one character that are not meant by the one who has 
spoken the words—dialogue has a way of bringing to the surface of 
consciousness emotional contents of which a character had not pre- 
viously been aware. On occasion it is almost as if dialogue takes 
on an independent being of its own, breaking away from the will 
which seems to be formulating it and living its own fascinating and 
fateful existence. In this latter respect Ibsen is in Rosmersholm 
moving in the direction of his last great symbolistic plays such as 
The Master Builder and When We Dead Awaken, in which a 
naturalistic psychology tends to be almost completely foresworn 
and words and symbols are apt to pursue their own independent 
dramatic purposes. 

That Ibsen’s conception of character in Rosmersholm moves in a 
world of modern psychology may be illustrated in a couple of ways, 
first, in his awareness of man’s tendency to rationalize when he 
finds himself in a difficult position, and secondly, in his dramatic 
use of the concept of levels of consciousness. The character of Re- 
becca in particular provides the dramatist an opportunity to ob- 
serve the phenomenon of rationalization, while Rosmer finds him- 
self at times in situations in which unconscious and subconscious 
levels of experience move up into areas of conscious thought. 

I do not count myself among those critics who hold that Rebec- 
ca’s character undergoes in the course of the action in the drama 
a fundamental change. It seems to me on the contrary that she is on 
the defensive from the beginning of the play, that the Rosmersholm 
spirit had infected her will before the drama opens, and that those 
of her early speeches which seem to reflect strength of will reflect 
rather by their over-aggressiveness a feeling of. insecurity. This 
insecurity is the preliminary condition for Rebecca’s rationalizing 
her guilt in the matter of Beata’s death—a rationalizing which be- 
comes active and articulate for the first time after her machina- 
tions in the Rosmer household had become exposed by Rektor 
Kroll. Both the scene between Rebecca and Rosmer after the de- 
parture of Kroll and that between Rebecca and Madam Helseth 
the following day are shot through and through with Rebecca’s 
desperate effort to prove to herself that she is not guilty, that Beata 
was mentally deranged when she threw herself into the mill-race. 
She is only apparently in these two scenes trying to convince Ros- 
mer and Madam Helseth of her innocence, actually she is trying 
to convince herself—and fails. As an honest, mature person she 


cannot permanently escape into the world of self-deception which 
her rationalizing had led her into. She must face the realities of 
the situation, accept the consequences of her acts. 

While Rebecca had rather early become aware of the erotic ele- 
ment in the mutual attraction between Rosmer and herself, Ros- 
mer, an innocent child by comparison, came only by accident—and 
when it was too late—to think of Rebecca as a woman to be desired 
as a wife. But if a long time had to elapse before the sensitive, 
gentlemanly master of Rosmersholm could admit to himself that 
he was attracted to Rebecca as a woman, she had nevertheless 
existed for him in this form on only partly conscious levels of 
existence, and so strange are the ways of human consciousness that 
a single spoken phrase of Rebecca’s was at last sufficient to make 
him aware that she existed for him on grounds other than that of 
a mutual interest in a program of transforming social and political 
institutions. It is when Rebecca lets fall the words “By entering 
into new relations” in urging Rosmer to forget the dead weight of 
the past that Rosmer suddenly, and apparently for the first time, 
becomes clearly aware of Rebecca’s attractiveness as a woman. 
“New relations?” Rosmer repeats, surprised. To which Rebecca 
replies, quite unaware of what is on Rosmer’s mind: “Yes, new 
relations to the outside world. Live, work, act. Don’t sit here 
brooding and groping among insoluble enigmas.” But Rosmer at 
this moment is not concerned with “relations to the outside world.” 
He arises, repeats for a second time the phrase “New relations?” 
[Walks across the floor, stops at the door and then comes back.] 
“One question occurs to me. Has it not occurred to you too, Re- 
becca.” And Rebecca, finally suspecting the direction which Ros- 
mer’s thoughts are taking, listens with fascinated horror to his pro- 
posal of marriage. What might seem at this point to be an extra- 
ordinary about face on Rosmer’s part is in reality an instance of 
his affirming for the first time a feeling which he had earlier felt 
to be unworthy of him and of the memory of Beata. How strong 
was Rosmer’s suppressed erotic drift is clear from the circumstance 
that it took only the two innocently spoken words “new relations” 
to draw up from the subterranean regions of Rosmer’s conscious- 
ness the fact of his love for Rebecca. This love was, however, to be 
frustrated almost as soon as it was envisioned by Rosmer, for 
neither Rosmer nor Rebecca was now capable of building a new 
future on foundations which could ignore the past. They were both 
marked by Rosmersholm, and this was the mark of death. 

One of the measures of Ibsen’s cunning dramaturgic powers in 
the play is the skill with which he employs symbolistic patterns to 
suggest largely by indirection the irrational drives of the central 
characters in the web of their tragic fate. Symbols are, of course, 
a commonplace in Ibsen’s dramas, but seldom does he employ them 
so extensively and with such telling effect as in Rosmersholm. In 
the social reform plays Ibsen uses symbolistic devices somewhat 


too obviously, almost exclusively to clarify his themes. Any college 
sophomore can tell you after a single reading of Pillars of Society, 
A Doll’s House, or Ghosts what the symbols expressed in these 
titles mean. The symbols convey ideas—and little else. They have 
few emotional overtones, are invested with little of the impressive 
mystery of life, the tragic poetry of existence. They tend to leave 
us in consequence cold, uncommitted, like after a debate whose 
heavy-handed dialectic has ignored the very pulse-beat of a life 
form which it is supposed to have championed. It is not until The 
Wild Duck that Ibsen’s symbolism manages to maintain a fine bal- 
ance between what the dramatist is trying to say directly and what 
he wishes to suggest. In Rosmersholm he goes a step farther in his 
use of symbolism: not prepared to offer a final moral judgment 
on Rosmer and Rebecca, Ibsen dispenses entirely with direct state- 
ment and allows symbolistic patterns alone to cast their fitful lights 
and shadows over the tragic pair, merely intimating by magnif- 
icently fragmentary indirection whatever “truth” the central 
action of the play may seem to yield. 

The symbolistic patterns which Ibsen employs in Rosmersholm 
are drawn very largely from primitive folkloristic sources—sources 
which spring directly from man’s relationship to land and sea and 
which inevitably assume a dark-toned, fateful view of life. As such 
they are peculiarly adapted to Ibsen’s tragic theme. The central 
symbolistic patterns are two in number, those which reflect the 
Rosmer view of life represented primarily by the White Horses 
that haunt the Rosmersholm estate, and those which reflect Re- 
becca’s emancipated views as represented by the Mermaid and the 
Sea Troll. I use the term “patterns of symbolism” quite deliberate- 
ly, for in Rosmersholm Ibsen’s central symbols (the White Horses, 
the Mermaid, the Sea Troll) are constantly being joined by related 
symbolistic material which serves to enrich the contents of the 
central symbols and intensify their effects. This is particularly true 
of the White Horses symbol, which in itself, and to begin with, is 
only vaguely suggestive of the way in which the dead claim the 
living at Rosmersholm. But in the course of the play we come to 
see in many ways that what this means is that the Rosmersholm 
tradition is a sterile, sick tradition, that it leaves its clammy, de- 
bilitating mark upon all who come under its subtle spell, including 
at the last even Rebecca. 

The White Horses are Rosmersholm, and all that Rosmersholm 
stands for—a way of life which once may have nurtured a vital, 
living idealism but which has at the last stiffened into a correct, 
deadly conformity and conventionalism. In dozens of different 
ways we become aware of this, sometimes more or less pointedly, 
but more often tangentially in bits of observation or in deftly sug- 
gestive stage properties. When Madam Helseth remarks, for in- 
stance, that at Rosmersholm children never cry and grown-ups can 
never bring themselves to laugh we see into the core of the Ros- 


mersholm psyche. And when we observe in the opening scene the 
stern family portraits of many generations of the Rosmer family 
staring from the living room walls down upon Rebecca and Madam 
Helseth, we immediately sense a world of the strictest conformity 
—especially when we note that Rebecca has placed large quantities 
of “fresh birch branches and wild flowers” in this room, as if to 
defy the Rosmer spirit hanging grimly on the surrounding walls. 
Later we come to learn that Beata could not stand flowers, their 
scent and colors were too much for her. 


Though the patterns of symbolism attached to the character and 
role of Rebecca are not repeated and varied with the same per- 
sistency as those related to Rosmer, they are in their way equally 
expressive. They derive with very few exceptions from sea phe- 
nomena and folk superstitions connected with the sea, and are 
designed to suggest the primitive amoral sources of Rebecca’s char- 
acter. Brought up near the sea in the sparsely settled semi-Arctic 
regions of Finnmarken by a free-thinking doctor, she had upon 
first coming to Rosrnersholm found everything strange and stifling. 
She could neither understand nor accept the gloomy traditionalism 
of Rosmersholm. Instinctively she reacted against this traditional- 
ism, and having no ethical norms except those provided by instinct 
she had no particular qualms of conscience when she became in- 
strumental in causing Beata’s death. Beata stood in the way of her 
converting Rosmer to her emancipated views of the social and 
political order, and Beata must therefore die. 


Rebecca herself confesses all of this, and more—in a language 
whose tense laconisms at times breaks out into poetry and sym- 
bolism, the poetry and symbolism of the sea. And the commentary 
of other characters in the play add similar symbolical detail in 
describing Rebecca. At the end, when Rebecca has agreed to follow 
Beata into the mill-race, she does so because she otherwise “should 
only be a Sea Troll dragging down the ship that is to carry [Ros- 
mer] forward.” And earlier, when she describes her love for Ros- 
mer, she says—“It came upon me like a storm on the sea. It was 
like one of the storms we sometimes have in the North in the win- 
ter-time. It seizes you—and whirls you along with it—wherever it 
will. There is no resisting it.” And Ulric Brendel, the fantastic 
raissoneur in the drama, calls her to her face a “fascinating mer- 
maid.” Rebecca had in her much of the wild mystery of the sea, its 
sweeping expansiveness and beauty but also its mysterious destruc- 
tive power. When she ultimately became tamed by the over-civil- 
ized Rosmersholm spirit she was maimed, she had lost her courage 
and what she called her “power of action.’ Shortly before Rosmer 
at the end proposed the double suicide in the mill-race she had 
planned to return to the North, to the primitive sources of her 
being, to the wild fjord country of her childhood and young 
womanhood. 
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A word should finally be said about Ulric Brendel, who has dis- 
turbed so many readers and theatre-goers because of his grotesque 
entrances and exists and the bizarre grimness of his commentary 
on the action of the play. If the alcoholic Dr. Relling in The Wild 
Duck strikes one as a rather queer kind of “moralist,” the utterly 
bankrupt “idealist” Ulric Brendel in Rosmersholm may seem still 
more queer—even dramatically indefensible. But it is always pre- 
carious to assume that such a careful dramatic workman as Ibsen 
has no basic reason for what he includes in his plays. In the case 
of Ulric Brendel, Ibsen was fully aware of what he was doing, and 
what Ibsen does with him is intimately tied up with both the theme 
and the symbolistic patterns of the play. The immediate thematic 
purposes with Ulric Brendel’s sudden appearance just before the 
final catastrophe are two: first, and most obvious, to provide a dev- 
astating commentary on Mortensgard, whose opportunism, Bren- 
del cynically assures us, will make him the “lord and leader of the 
future” (he “never wills more than he can do”); secondly, and 
more important, to provide a less direct but equally devastating 
commentary on the ghastly predicament of Rosmer and Rebecca, 
whose idealism is about to force them into an act of self-destruction 
just as Brendel arrives. The scene is charged with inhuman ten- 
sions, with the tautest of paradoxes, which can be released, ironic- 
ally enough, only by the lurid indirections of Ulric Brendel’s half- 
mad, half-knowing words. The indirections of Brendel’s words 
are the raw materials of a symbolism agitated almost beyond nor- 
mal recognition, but Rebecca senses their implications. Upon Ulric 
Brendel’s abrupt departure she breathes heavily. Then says: “Oh, 
how close and sultry it is here.” It is on this note that she and Ros- 
mer, both now completely broken, have their last long dialogue 
before the inevitable end. 

Life has its compensations for people like Mortensgard, who are 
“capable of living life without ideals,” and even for Ulric Brendel, 
who seems to find some strange kind of pleasure in mouthing wierd 
litanies over the ways of the world and his own intellectual and 
moral bankruptcy. But such “compensations” are not for Rebecca 
and Rosmer, who in their final disillusionment have no alternative 
but to do justice upon themselves, as Rosmer put it, by following 
Beata into the mill-race. Hand in hand they leave the Rosmer 
mansion. Shortly after their departure Madam Helseth, who has 
come into the room which they have just left, descries the pair on 
the bridge over the mill-race. Horrified, she screams out into the 
empty night—‘‘Oh good God! that white thing there—! My soul! 
They’re both of them on the bridge! God forgive the sinful creatures 
— if they’re not in each other’s arms. [Shrieks aloud.] Oh—down 
both of them! Out into the mill-race! Help! help! [Her knees 
tremble; she holds on to the chair back, shaking all over; she can 
scarcely get the words out.] No. No help here.—The dead wife has 
taken them.” 


The play comes around full-circle at the end. In the opening 
scene our eyes, through Rebecca’s and Madam Helseth’s, are fasten- 
ed with vague foreboding on the near-distant bridge over the mill- 
race. In the final scene Madam Helseth’s wild words rivet our 
attention on the same fateful spot, where now Rosmer and Rebecca 
are “taken” by the one who had sometime before preceded them 
into the rushing drive of boiling waters. Rosmersholm is not to be 
denied. It takes its vengeance on the two who had attempted to 
defy its law. 
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Lorca and the Poetry of Death 


By Pepro SALINAS 


T HE reader no sooner begins to pry into the poetic world fashion- 
ed by Lorca in his lyric poetry, ballads and plays, than he feels 
himself being immersed in a strange atmosphere. It is an apparent- 
ly normal setting of popular scenes and people, all perfectly recog- 
nizable. But the air is, so to speak, inhabited by forebodings and 
threats. Metaphors cut across it like birds of ill omen. So, for ex- 
ample, summer “sows rumours of tiger and flame.” Day breaks in 
a most peculiar manner like a shadowy fish: “Great stars of white 
frost—come with the fish of shadow—that opens the road of dawn.” 
The wind is an enormous man pursuing the maiden “with red-hot 
sword.” These metaphors do not have a decorative function; they 
are an extension of meaning. They herald what is unusual and 
mysterious in this world. They proclaim that something is being 
prepared; they proclaim an imminence of fatality. For the poetic 
kingdom of Lorca, so brilliantly illuminated and at the same time 
so enigmatic, is under the rule of a unique, unchallenged power: 
Death. 

Death lurks behind the most normal of actions, and in places 
where it is least expected. In one poem Lorca says, referring to a 
tavern: “Death comes in and goes out—and death goes out and 
comes in.” The poet repeats the same simple idea, merely inverting 
the word-order, as if to point out the fatality of this act, the in- 
evitability of Death’s continually coming in and going out—over 
and over again—not in the concrete place of the tavern, but in the 
life of man and the work of the poet. The destination of nearly all 
the characters that Lorca creates, whether in his ballads or in his 
dramas, is death. Lorca creates them to set them on a road whose 
only possible end is in dying. In a poem of his youth entitled “An- 
other Dream” he wrote: “How many children has death?—They 
are all in my breast.” Yes, that is where they are, and, as his work 
grows, those children of death gradually swarm from his breast, 
transformed into poetic offspring. 

In the famous “Sleepwalkers Ballad” two lovers, a horseman 
and the gypsy girl of the green flesh and green hat who awaits 
him, look forward with desire to a lover’s meeting; she is in her 
house. But the strange creature and her lover will never meet. 
For when he finally reaches the house, his breast has been torn 
open by a wound that will kill him: and the gypsy girl, killed by 
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too much waiting, floats upon the water, borne up by the reflection 
of the moon. They have not come together in love, but they have 
in death. 

The same end that befalls individuals also lies in waiting for 
large groups of human beings, for cities. Lorca invents in his mag- 
nificent “Ballad of the Civil Guard” a wonderful gypsy city. It is 
the city of joy, with cinnamon turrets, with lamps and flags 
bedecking the flat roofs. The poet calls it the festive city. But 
neither shall it escape the common destiny. The Civil Guards ar- 
rive, symbolizing the forces of destruction; they stab women and 
children, they knock down the cinnamon turrets, and, when dawn 
breaks, everything is razed to the ground. In this way a city in- 
vented by the poet in his imagination comes to an end. But when, 
years later, Lorca come to New York, in this city, real as it is, in 
this ceaseless bustle, in this accumulation of different peoples and 
activities, the poet senses too the terrible destiny of death. The 
great city bears death within itself. Beneath the quantities, beneath 
the quantitative weakness, there is blood: “Under the multiplica- 
tion—there is a drop of duck’s blood.” And this city of steel and 
cement, solid as it is, will be destroyed by grief, will die, just like 
that other one with its cinnamon turrets. 

After his phase as a lyric poet Lorca focusses his attention on 
the theatre. In his dramatic works we shall find the same themes 
of death, repeated time and again. If he chooses an historical char- 
acter for his first important drama it can be no other than Mariana 
Pineda, the figure of a girl who, for embroidering the Republican, 
dies on the gallows. 

His three rural tragedies, BLoop WEDDING, YERMA, THE HOUSE OF 
BERNARDA ALBA, tie up and twist the strands of a few people’s pas- 
sions so tightly that only the “tiny knife, the tiny golden knife,” 
sometimes real, sometimes symbolical, can probe the center of the 
tangle, the center of the conflict. Whom is the bride in BLoopD WED- 
DING destined for? For the bridegroom or for Leonardo, the other 
man who attracts her with irresistible fascination? The Bride de- 
cides in favour of the latter, elopes with him. But who is she, to 
make the decision? It is Death, disguised as an old beggarwoman, 
who must decide everything. She brings the two men face to face, 
makes them fight and die: it is death that carries off all sweet- 
hearts. Mortal too is the dénouement of YERMA. Yerma kills, not 
only her husband, but in him all her potential children, since she 
will never belong to any other man. 


In THE HOUSE OF BERNARDA ALBA the problem of BLOOD WEDDING 
crops up again. Pepe el Romano, typifying man, the male secretly 
coveted in the tormented souls of those women, will not give his 
love to any of the sisters: neither to the one chosen to be his legal 
spouse, nor to the one who offers to be his mistress in a rapture of 
passion, and who, seeking to quench her thirst for life in the em- 


brace of a man, falls into the arms of one who is concealed behind 
him, death. 

A poet’s work is not a philosophic system; it is not a philosophy, 
consciously worked out, and conveyed as such in a discursive form. 
But in the work of no great poet can one fail to find a conception 
of man and life, just as in paper one finds a watermark, almost in- 
visible, denoting its distinction, individualizing it. All great poets 
have, one way or another, tried to decipher some secret of the 
world. Poetry is always a reply to the eternal interrogation ad- 
dressed to man by the things that surround him. “Here I am,” the 
world, with apparent simplicity, says to the poet. But underneath 
its simple affirmation of being, the question pulses. “What am I for 
you?” That is why a poet, up to the moment when he is asking the 
questions, really is replying to what life, in a hushed voice, con- 
fidentially asks him about—questions that he alone understands. 
He is a witness who, in the trial to which the world is eternally 
brought, gives evidence in its defence or in its prosecution. 

The vision of life and man that gleams and shines forth in Lorca’s 
work is founded on death. Lorca understands, feels life through 
death. This idea may seem paradoxical, but only superficially and 
at first sight. For in reality the religious and moral tradition of the 
centuries has offered man as his best guide in life meditation on 
death. Death is the mentor of life, its teacher. But the Nineteenth 
Century has prepared that attitude of thought usually called the 
cult of life, which entails the regarding of death as a kind of ad- 
versary and opponent of life. Mechanization and vitalism lead to 
“an estimation of death as something that should be essentially 
repressed.” Existence is exalted as the mere duration of human 
life, and man is urged to iill it with his satisfaction, enjoyments, 
and acquisitions, without thinking of the dimension of mortality. 
Ever since Pasteur, man’s existence has been defended by ever- 
improving means. People surround themselves with comfort and 
precautions, merely in defence of their material being. The formula 
“Safety First” has become almost sacred. A kind of conspiratorial 
silence has been created around the mortal destiny of man. Ceme- 
teries look for new euphemisms and circumlocutions so that they 
may be called by some other name, for example, Memorial Parks. 
But, despite all this, one detail of utmost importance proves that 
men are keeping the vision of death in the bottom of their hearts. 
However much they pride themselves on keeping it out of mind, on 
pigeon-holing it in oblivion, the institution of life insurance is 
spreading throughout the world. 

If the value of death was disparaged in the Twentieth Century, 
there is no denying that the latest trends of contemporary thought 
—art, philosophy, poetry, painting—offer evidence of its revalua- 
tion. The Pontiff of existentialism, Martin Heidegger, has coined his 
definitive expression on man’s life: ‘existence for death.” Death is 
an inseparable element of existence. Another German philosopher 
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of our time, Georg Simmel, speaks of “‘life’s needing death inside” 
and he says that life would not have, without it, either its specific 
meaning or its specific form. Applying the idea to Shakespeare’s 
characters, he sees their deaths, not as fatal accidents, but as what 
he calls life’s coming-of-age: ‘The coming-of-age of their destiny, 
insofar as their destiny expresses their lives, is in itself the com- 
ing-of-age of their deaths.” 

A great modern poet, well known in America, Rainer Maria 
Rilke, is the best possible example of this tendency converted into 
poetic experience. His is the distinction between small death and 
great death; personal death, that proper to an individual, and the 
death of others, impersonalized and common to all. Hence his 
famous prayer: “O Lord, grant to each man his own death—a death 
that proceeds from his life. . . The great death that each one has 
inside him—is the fruit around which all revolves.” Death is not a 
misfortune that assails us from without; it is the companion of our 
life; with it, it develops inside us and grows as we grow. To deny 
death would be to deny an indispensable condition of our life, one 
which slowly models it, setting it on the path to its final fulfillment. 
I would suggest that the English word achievement denotes per- 
fectly this dual meaning of death: to achieve is to finish, to put an 
end to something, as dying puts an end to material life; but to 
achieve in English is likewise to fulfill, to complete, to realize. 

It should not be thought that I am comparing Rilke with Lorca. 
They are extremely different poets. What I am pointing out is the 
coincidence of both seeking in death the center of gravity of their 
conception of the world and life. But the poet from Prague ex- 
presses his obsession with mortality in meditative accents, tinted 
with hues of melancholy tenderness; Lorca, in violently dramatic 
shouts and cries, in metaphors flashing with dazzling colors. As an 
example, one might take the different way they have of rendering 
objectively an identical thought: the death that lives within us, 
that we bear inside us. Rilke speaks of a girl’s death, and says: 
“Your death was already old—when your life began.” And Lorca, 
pretending that he has been asked: “What do you feel in your 
mouth—red and thirsty?” answers ‘The taste of bones—of my 
great skull.” In the German poet, a concept, expressed by the logi- 
cal contraposition of the youth of life and the old age of death inside 
a human being; in the Spaniard, metaphors charged with impres- 
sive sensuality, in dramatic contrast, a red mouth and the bones of 
a skull. 

For me the difference between the two poets is to be found in 
the different origin of each one’s obsession with the thought of 
death. In one case, Rilke is slowly evolving in his poetic conscience, 
through inner experiences that he analyses, contemplates, and ex- 
plores, a sort of Thanatodicea, or doctrine of death; he can be seen 
locked up in his solitude like an alchemist in his cave, distilling 
feelings, refining visions, in his search for the meaning of death. 
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But Lorca, who expresses the same feeling for death with an un- 
doubted originality and personal accent, has not had to search for 
it through processes of intellectual speculation along the innermost 
galleries of the soul. He discovers it all around him, in the native 
air that gives him breath, in the singing of the servants in his 
house, in books written in his tongue, in the churches of his city; 
he finds it in all of his individual personality that has to do with 
people, with the inheritance of the past. Lorca was born in a coun- 
try that for centuries has been living out a special kind of culture 
that I call the “culture of death.” 

Recognition of the importance of death in the life of Spaniards 
is a commonplace in many books on travel and the psychology of 
peoples. We have selected by way of illustration an English writer, 
Havelock Ellis, who speaks of ‘the deliberate insistence on the 
thought of death so congenial to the ethical temper of this people.” 
No superficial or extreme interpretation should be given to this 
thought of death: it should by no means be regarded as a Thana- 
tophilia, or cult of death. Nor should it be construed as indiffer- 
ence to life, or as a denial of life; just the reverse, as Rilke says, 
since in giving us an awareness of death, it sharpens, intensifies our 
awareness of life. 

What I understand by the ‘culture of death” is a conception of 
man and his earthly existence, in which the awareness of death 
functions with a positive sign; it is a stimulus, and not a hindrance, 
to living and acting, and it makes possible an understanding of the 
full and total meaning of life. Within this conception a human 
being may affirm himself, not only in the acts of life, but in the very 
act of death. An existence in which the idea of death is hidden or 
suppressed is like the representation of action on a movie screen, 
flat, inapprehensible, and lacking in something essential; it is lack- 
ing in the dimension of depth, in the dimension that gives life its 
tone of intensity and drama. Man can only understand himself, can 
only be entire, by integrating death into his life; and every attempt 
to expel death, to take no account of it, in order to live, is a falsi- 
fication, a fraud perpetrated by man on himself. 

Few indeed are the great Spanish writers in whom this fraternal 
relation of life and death is not confirmed. I select as a very typical 
example, Quevedo. Quevedo did not reject any of the temptations 
presented to him by this life. On the contrary, his vital experiences 
reach out to all phases of existence: he advises great lords in pal- 
aces, he enjoys the favour of the king, he is a politician and a pow- 
erful minister, he pulls strings of intrigue in Italy, he knows at close 
quarters the common people, the riff-raff, the underdog; he is an 
accomplished humanist, and writes both Latin and the slang (or 
germania) of the underworld with equal ease. Prone to fall in love, 
a great dueller, a practising eroticist, a translator both of Anac- 
reon, the poet of sensuality, and of Seneca, the stoic philosopher; 
no one can fail to see in Quevedo a burning love of life. Now this 
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man is to be seen ever accompanied by the thought of death. “You 
begin at one and the same time to be born and to die,” he writes 
on one occasion; and on another “You were born to die, and you 
spend your life dying.” The hours are spades, he will write in an- 
other sonnet, that “dig up my monument out of my life.” That is 
to say, it is out of the very earth of life that the monument, the 
memorial stone, of death is fashioned. 

The Spanish public who attended the performances of mortality 
plays saw in them, before their eyes, the figure of Death, repre- 
sented in brilliant allegorical costume, going, coming, speaking 
(amidst the other powers of the world). About the same time a 
character is created—Don Juan, who has come to be universally 
famous as the hero of life and love. But really, in the intention of 
his creator and dramatist Tirso do Molina, he is the hero of death. 
Every year, on the First of November, the drama of the romantic 
poet Zorrilla, DoN JUAN TENORIO, is put on in most of the theatres 
of Spain. What the public witnesses year after year, entranced by 
it as if it were something new, is a drama that first presents man as 
a hero of untrammeied life, of feats of love piling up on top of one 
another; but later, in the final apotheosis, it witnesses, in a spec- 
tacular, musical, macabre staging, the death of the seducer. A death 
that leads to his salvation, despite his many sins. The public ad- 
mires the hero, and enjoys the play, in the scene of his death as 
well as in those of his life. They feel that Don Juan knows how to 
die. 

This conception is just as discernible in the arts: architecture, 
sculpture, painting. The most Spanish of architectural monuments, 
the monastery of the Escorial, includes a royal residence and the 
royal mausoleum for the Kings of Spain. It has been called ‘“‘the 
Palace of Death.” In that monastery is a picture by El Greco, which 
more, perhaps, than any other work of art exemplifies the “culture 
of death.” It is his Saint Maurice. According to the legend, 
Maurice, the leader of the Theban legion, opposed the Emperor’s 
orders to be converted to paganism; and with all his comrades 
he suffered decapitation for the sake of his religious belief. The 
theme is portrayed in a surprising way: the actual scene of the 
sacrifice, of the decapitation, is relegated to the background of the 
picture, and is painted in modest proportions. The focus of atten- 
tion in the foreground is given to four knights in armour, who are 
talking, or rather listening, to Maurice, who, by the expression on 
his face and by his attitude, is seen to be persuading them to let 
themselves be killed, is urging them to die. None of the faces re- 
veals any anxiety or fear; gravely, seriously, these people are mak- 
ing a decision, of their own free will and pleasure, to die. Saint 
Maurice is so firm, so upright in figure and bearing, simply be- 
cause he is affirming himself in death, with all the fullness of his 
being. He represents to perfection that dying of one’s own death, 
the great death, as Rilke says. 
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Velazquez does not paint many religious pictures; but the best 
of them has as its subject Christ in his death agony, Christ cruci- 
fied. The portrayal of a dying man? No; as Christian doctrine tells 
us, the portrayal of eternal life, which is fulfilled in a willingness 
to die. This death is life’s triumph. 

We could not speak of a “culture of death” as proper to the 
Spanish people, if we did not find it not only in the creations of 
learned art, but also rooted in the most expressive declarations of 
the popular spirit. It can be seen quite clearly in the popular songs, 
those transmitted by oral tradition. But I propose to observe it in 
the fiestas. In the spring two fiestas are celebrated in Seville: Holy 
Week and the Fair. The first is a religious festival of extraordinary 
pomp and beauty. The images of the saints that are kept in the 
churches go forth into the city in processions, carried on litters, 
and at a slow pace they pass through the streets, where they are 
admired by a large crowd. And one of those images, one of those 
splendid Seventeenth Century wood carvings, is of Christ on the 
cross. It is impressive to see, over the heads of the people, the naked 
body of the dying Christ, proceeding step by step, in the night. 
Anyone who might regard this spectacle as indelicate morbidity, 
as pleasure taken in the funeral symbol of a dying body, would be 
wrong. No; as far as the people are concerned, in the death of that 
God-man, everlasting life is actually being achieved. 

When the religious festivals of Holy Week end, the Fair starts 
in Seville. Its most talked-about attraction is the bullfights. Is 
fighting bulls a fiesta, a game? Many deny it these qualities—and 
with some reason. But undoubtedly in it is something of a repre- 
sentation and a mystery. And what it at once conceals and repre- 
sents is in my view the popular reaction to this “culture of death.” 
To all who attend a bullfight the ring looks like a pageant of mag- 
nificent joy and brilliance. Everything rises up to a joyous vitality, 
to a pulsation of unrestrained happiness. The passes of the torea- 
dors, with their gracefulness, have a suggestion of the dance in 
them. But soon a hint of mystery begins to appear; blood, the two- 
fold sign of life and death. And the spectators feel, whether they 
are aware of it or not, that when the bullfighter moves close up 
to the animal, when the two of them, alone, are engaged in a phase 
of the fight, another, a third invisible presence is compelling them 
to look at that game with tremendous emotional tension: it is the 
presence of death. The bullfighter achieves himself, reaches the 
full meaning of his existence, so different from that of other men, 
precisely by revealing to all eyes—even though they may not see 
it physically—the presence and the Danger of Death. In his per- 
formance the people feel the two-fold existence of man, the con- 
stant possibility for him of living and of dying, concentrated dra- 
matically into a single instant. Only a people having in the depths 
of its spirit that “culture of death,” can find a meaning in such a 
strange fiesta. 
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Perhaps that is why Lorca attained one of the peaks of his poetry 
in the “Lament for the Death of a Bullfighter.” The most modern 
art of surrealist imagery and the most ancient popular tradition 
of the “culture of death” converge in the poem. So the poet sees 
the bullfighter, going out of life, as if walking up the stands of the 
ring “with all his death upon his shoulders.” 

It is the bullfighter, man, who carries death, just the opposite of 
the old macabre conception in which Death carries off, kidnaps, 
man; an example of personal death, of great death, as Rilke said. 
A symbol of that conception of living in which the human being 
advances through time, always the bearer of his death. 

Lorca is a modern poet: his sensibility responds to all the ten- 
sions of contemporary ways of life; his language illuminates the 
paths of poetry with a new brilliance. But to me, and this is the 
point I have tried to emphasize, he cannot be understood in his 
entirety unless we see him set in that tradition of the “culture of 
death” that he inherited from great artists of his native land, and 
that he has passed on to us, made richer with the proud gift of his 
poetic work. 


Varieties of Dramatic Criticism 


By R. S. CRANE 


ERE is a sentence in Arthur Mizener’s preface to Volume I of 
the Carleton Drama Bulletin which may serve to point the 
direction of my remarks this evening. It is our ambition, he 
says, “to pull together the drama as a thing alive on the stage and 
the drama as a thing read, contemplated, and discussed”—in other 
words, to conjoin drama in the concrete, as presented to our eyes, 
ears, and emotions by producers and actors, with drama in the ab- 
stract, as brought to our minds through the concepts and reason- 
ings of dramatic critics. The chief concern of Mr. Mizener was 
properly with the kinds of plays that would best promote a union 
of the living stage and the stage as a formulated art. My concern, 
on the other hand, will be with the second element in the com- 
bination: namely, with the conditions under which, in such a pro- 
gram, the reading and study of dramatic criticism may help to ad- 
vance rather than to hinder the realization of its double aim. 


For it is surely better to remain innocent of dramatic criticism 
altogether than to read even a great deal of it in the expectation 
that it will automatically make us more competent judges of the 
plays we see. The effect, indeed, may be just the reverse of that. 
There is always a temptation, when we come upon an especially 
clear-cut and persuasively argued statement of doctrine about the 
drama, to attach ourselves to it in a kind of exclusive faith, and 
so close our minds, for the time being at least, to those characteris- 
tics and values in plays for which our favorite theory makes no 
provision, in the manner so abundantly illustrated in the history of 
Shakespearean criticism from Thomas Rymer and Voltaire to Wil- 
liam Archer and Wilson Knight. And the results are little better 
when as an alternative to such discipleship, we try to eke out a 
critical education in the drama by picking and choosing among 
pieces of the various theories we meet in our reading: we are able, 
in that case, to say more things about any play, but at the cost of 
not knowing very clearly why we say them. 

What is lacking in both of these uses of dramatic criticism is a 
properly critical view of that criticism itself. It is the business of 
critics of the drama to make propositions about plays or about the 
art of which plays are products, and it is our business, as students 
of the drama, to utilize these propositions to the end of improving 
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our capacity for contemplating and discussing the plays we hap- 
pen to read or see. But we cannot do this intelligently or fruitfully 
if we are content to concentrate, in our reading, merely upon what 
is explicitly said about this or that topic. For the propositions of 
critics, or at least of those most likely to repay our study, are never 
either fully intelligible or completely verifiable in themselves as 
independent judgments or statements of doctrine. They are not 
propositions simply but reasoned propositions, and as reasoned 
propositions they derive their meaning and validity not only from 
their relations to the objective dramatic things they refer to, but, 
more immediately, from their place in a network of other proposi- 
tions, not all of them expressed, which serve both to fix their terms 
and to provide a warrant for their assertion. If we are really to 
profit, therefore, from our study of critical writings about the 
drama, we must form the habit of reading them with a view not 
merely to what they say about a certain subject but to why they 
say this, whatever it may be, rather than something else. We must 
consider, that is, not only the doctrines and judgments of critics 
but the basic reasons, or, as Dryden puts it in his essay on tragedy, 
the “grounds of criticism,” upon which these rest. 

Why is it, for instance, that, although no important critics in the 
Seventeenth Century ever thought of making a sharp separation 
between poetry and drama, such a separation is to be met with on 
all sides in the criticism of our time? Or why is it that Aristotle 
can make plot “the first principle and as it were the soul’ of 
tragedy, with character second, whereas, for William Archer, the 
“noblest part” of drama—that which makes it live—is not action 
but character? The history of dramatic criticism is full of such 
conflicts of doctrine, which can never be satisfactorily resolved 
without taking into account something more fundamental to the 
positions of the various critics than appears on the surface of their 
statements or than can be discovered by a direct appeal to facts 
or to changing fashions in taste. 

That something may be called the necessity of the critic’s princi- 
ples. It is the more or less impersonal compulsion, with respect to 
what a critic is able to say, or will find it appropriate and relevant 
to say, on any question, which comes from the fact that he has 
chosen, however undeliberately, to set up his problems in terms of 
one rather than any other of the many distinct aspects of relation- 
ships in which drama may be viewed, and to solve them by one 
rather than any other of the several possible methods of critical 
inquiry. For what has been said by Etienne Gilson of philosophers 
is no less true of dramatic critics: they “are free to lay down their 
own sets of principles, but once this is done, they can no longer 
think as they wish—they think as they can.” We ought therefore 
to examine into the nature and variety of the compulsion by which 
dramatic critics are led to say the kinds of things they do and not to 
say the kinds of things which other critics say who are ostensibly 
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discussing the same subjects, but under the compulsion of different 
principles. Only by doing this, I believe, can we make of the 
dramatic criticism of the past and present something more than a 
collection of arbitrary dogmas or statements of personal opinion 
and put ourselves in a position to utilize it sensibly toward the im- 
provement of our powers of judgment. It is all a matter of grasping 
the basic reasons of what we read; and I have thought that I could 
best illustrate concretely what that means by taking as the subject 
of this lecture the major varieties of dramatic criticism which have 
been developed, between the Greeks and ourselves, as a result of 
the choice by different critics of different sets of compulsive first 
principles. 


I 


It will make a very great difference, in the first place, if you are 
a critic of the drama, whether you assume, on the one hand, that 
the drama can be adequately discussed in terms of principles 
peculiar to the drama itself, as a distinctive form of art, or hold, on 
the other hand, that the truth about the drama must be deduced 
from the truth about something else, to which the drama is re- 
lated as a part or a means. Of these two fundamentally different 
ways of considering the drama, the great early representative of 
the first was Aristotle, of the second Plato; and the two modes of 
discussion have persisted as more or less distinct traditions, though 
often borrowing elements from another, throughout the subse- 
quent history of dramatic criticism. 

The criticism in the “Platonic” tradition, in spite of the great 
variety of forms which it has taken and the many conflicting views 
of the drama to which it has given currency, can be identified by 
one common characteristic. It is essentially a criticism that looks 
upon the drama as an activity or function in the context of other 
human activities or functions, and hence is governed by principles 
that signify or point to some larger good than that of the drama 
itself which the drama ought to serve if it is to become what it can 
be or even to be tolerated in society. The larger good may be so 
conceived that the activities of dramatists in bringing actors on 
the stage who mimic many characters, good and bad, and excite 
the passions of audiences are bound to seem a perpetual threat to 
its realization. This is of course the line taken by Plato himself: 
with pretty completely negative results in The Republic, where 
the final good, in the light of which drama is condemned, is that of 
the ideally just state ruled by philosopher-kings; more moderately 
in The Laws, where the drama is allowed a place in the second-best 
state depicted in that work, but under heavy censorship. The ex- 
treme negativism of The Republic has its modern counterpart in 
the Puritan attacks on the stage, such as Sidney undertook to an- 
swer in his Apology for Poetry, while the somewhat more tolerant 
position of The Laws has descended to us both in the numerous 


efforts of moralists, like Jeremy Collier and Rousseau, to expose 
the ethical imperfections and dangers of the existing stage and to 
direct it to more innocent ends, and in the attempts of politicians, 
like the present rulers of Russia, to assimilate the drama, in its 
themes and techniques, to the governing apparatus of the regime. 

But there is nothing in the “Platonic” approach as such that 
prevents its being turned to more positive uses in the criticism of 
the drama. All that you need for this purpose is a conviction that 
the drama as it is, collectively, is imperfect, and a set of ideas, 
embodying some conception of the good of society or of human 
conduct or knowledge or of art in relation to these, by means of 
which you can argue to what the drama at its best ought to be. This 
is so natural a pattern of argument, indeed, that one is embarrassed 
to know which illustrations of it to select out of the many that come 
to mind. Here is Bernard Shaw, writing of that high conception of 
the uses of the theater which had guided him as a weekly critic of 
plays for the Saturday Review. ‘Only the ablest critics,” he says, 
“believe that the theatre is really important: in my time none of 
them would claim for it, as I claimed for it, that it is as important 
as the Church was in the Middle Ages and much more than the 
Church was in London in the years under review.” Hence the 
Church, he goes on, “is giving way to that older and greater Church 
to which I belong: the Church where the oftener you laugh the 
better, because by laughter only can you destroy evil without 
malice, and affirm good fellowship without mawkishness.” And this 
would be a very good thing “if the theatre took itself seriously as 
a factory of thought, a prompter of conscience, an elucidator of 
social conduct, an armory against despair and dullness, and a 
temple of the Ascent of Man. I took it seriously in that way, and 
preached about it instead of merely chronicling its news and alter- 
nately petting and snubbing it as a licentious but privileged form 
of public entertainement.” And here is T. S. Eliot, concluding a 
lecture on how he has attempted in his own plays to bring poetry 
back into the drama with an eloquent suggestion of an ideal end 
to be served by poetic drama beyond anything he has been able to 
achieve: “I should not like to close. . . without attempting to set 
before myself, and, if I can, before you, though only in dim outline, 
the ideal towards which it seems to me that poetic drama should 
strive. It is an unattainable ideal: and that is why it interests me, 
for it provides an incentive towards further experiment and ex- 
ploration, beyond any goal which there is prospect of attaining. It 
is a function of all art to give us some perception of an order in life, 
by imposing order upon it. . . To go as far in this direction as it is 
possible to go, without losing that contact with the ordinary every- 
day world with which the drama must come to terms, seems to me 
the proper aim of dramatic poetry. For it is ultimately the function 
of art, in imposing a credible order upon ordinary reality, and 
thereby eliciting some perception cf an order in reality, to bring 


us to a condition of serenity, stillness, and reconciliation; and then 
leave us, as Virgil left Dante, to proceed toward a region where 
that guide can avail us no further.” And here is Christopher Fry, 
arguing to the superiority of “the theatre of poetry” over “the the- 
atre of prose” from a distinction between two orders of perception: 
a lower order in which human existence is taken for granted and 
a higher order in which human existence is an incredible and fan- 
tastic surprise. The first is the sphere of the ordinary prose drama, 
and of that we have perhaps had enough. But the language “in 
which man explores his own amazement” is poetry, and a shift to 
the poetic theater could “help us to see ourselves and the world 
freshly, as though we had just rounded the corner into life. . 
This change of viewpoint would be no escapism or fantasy. Noth- 
ing could be so wildly, perilously, incomprehensibly fantastic as 
reality itself, and we may as well dare to look at it, and like it.” 

I will mention one more contemporary example of this approach. 
It is Francis Fergusson’s The Idea of a Theater, the very title of 
which betrays its intellectual origins. The main intention of the 
book is to exhibit the drama as it is, in its best forms, today, in the 
light of “the perennial idea” of a drama devoted to the “imitation” 
of human life and action in the most comprehensive sense; a the- 
ater “formed at the center of the culture of its time, and at the 
center of the life and awareness of the community,” “focusing all 
the available insights—historical, ethical, religious—upon ‘two 
boards and a passion’.” Mr. Fergusson’s “idea of a theater” is thus 
a kind of Platonic paradigm, which has, however, come close to 
realization in two dramatists of the past, Sophocles and Shake- 
speare, and is embodied most usefully for us, outside the drama, 
in The Divine Comedy, which is “the very pattern of the imitation 
of action—mirroring the greatest height and depth of human ex- 
perience, as Eliot says—in the most comprehensive scene-of- 
human-life to be found in our tradition.” Needless to say, we have 
no such theater now, nor has one existed since Shakespeare: the 
whole modern age has been one of limited realizations and “partial 
perspectives,” and it is hard to see how it can be otherwise in the 
future. “But we need the ‘Idea of a Theater’,”” Mr. Fergusson says, 
“both to understand the masterpieces of drama at its best, and to 
get our bearings in our own time.” 


II 


By contrast with the approach represented in these writers, we 
can identify the dramatic criticism in the “Aristotelian” tradition, 
not only by its relative indifference to the exalted views and elo- 
quent language of the “Platonic” critics, but, more significantly, by 
its insistence on finding principles that are dictated in some sense 
by the peculiar nature of the drama as an art or craft. It is essen- 
tially a criticism of forms and techniques, and it seeks to establish 
criteria for these by considering not so much the social or moral 


functions of drama as the necessities and possibilities determined 
for the dramatic artist by such things as the character of his 
medium, the nature of his subjects, the psychology of his audiences, 
or the standards set by earlier practitioners of his art. In the long 
history of this criticism from Aristotle to the present day, we can 
distinguish two principal phases, which differ rather clearly from 
one another according to which of two aspects of the drama is 
taken as the central object of attention. The distinction is suggested 
by Aristotle himself in Chapter 3 of the Poetics, where, after sum- 
marizing the three respects in which poetic “imitations” may differ 
—namely, in their means, in their objects, and in their manner—he 
goes on to remark that “as an imitator Sophocles will be on one 
side [i.e., with respect to the quality of the objects imitated] akin 
to Homer, both portraying good men; and on another [i.e., with 
respect to the manner of imitating] to Aristophanes, since both 
present their personages as acting and doing. This in fact, accord- 
ing to some, is the reason for plays being called dramas, because in 
a play the personages act the story.” It is possible, in other words, 
to discuss the art of drama either from the point of view of the 
particular poetic forms, such as tragedy and comedy, which it em- 
bodies dramatically or from the point of view of its general charac- 
ter as dramatic representation and the requirements and oppor- 
tunities which this defines for the playwright regardless of his 
more specific formal aims. The history of dramatic criticism in this 
tradition is in large part, as I shall try to show, a history of the 
eventual triumph, which has never become quite complete, of the 
second of these two varieties of consideration over the first. 

There can be no question as to which was primary for Aristotle 
himself. We cannot read the Poetics, it is true, without becoming 
convinced of his strong interest in the theater and his great respect 
for the drama as a mode of literary art. Out of the twenty-six 
chapters of the treatise as it has come down to us, seventeen are 
devoted to tragedy and only two to epic, and the treatise ends with 
an argument for the superiority of the dramatic method of repre- 
sentation characteristic of tragedy over the narrative method char- 
acteristic of epic. The culminating stage, moreover, in the history 
of poetry outlined in Chapters 4 and 5, is the emergence of drama, 
in its two extreme forms of tragedy and comedy, out of the epic; 
and here and elsewhere the great praise of Homer is that he knew 
how to give a “dramatic” quality to his imitations of both serious 
and comic actions by keeping himself out of sight as far as possible 
and letting his characters act and speak his story. It is little wonder 
that the Poetics has always been hailed as the great classic of 
dramatic criticism in our tradition. 

And yet, in a very significant sense, it is this only incidentally. 
The nature of dramatic representation is a principle in the argu- 
ment, but a secondary one. Inferences can indeed be drawn from it, 
as when Aristotle distinguishes between the shorter actions proper 
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to plays and the longer actions possible in epic, or as when he dis- 
cusses the difficulty of making the marveious seem credible on the 
stage. But when we look at the context of these remarks, we see 
that they belong to an inquiry in which tragedy and comedy are 
being considered primarily, not as kinds of drama but as forms of 
imitative poetry, the notion of drama, in the sense of dramatic 
manner, being a differentia merely, though an important one, 
rather than the controlling genus of the discussion. 

Nor could it well be otherwise, given the special subject matter 
and aims of poetic science as Aristotle conceived them. For the 
task of poetic science, in the view he took of it, is to inquire into the 
art, in the sense of the habits of correct artistic reasoning, which 
poets must possess (along, of course, with poetic genius) if they 
are to make poems that have a maximum of excellence in their 
respective kinds. The science must start, therefore, by distinguish- 
ing the various species of poetry that now exist, since these ob- 
viously present to the poet quite different problems of artistic con- 
struction. It must attempt, moreover, to formulate the peculiar 
nature of each kind in its concrete wholeness, as it appears in com- 
pleted individual poems, since without a clear intuition of the 
whole to be constructed in any given case the poet would be unable 
to reason to what he ought to do in any of its parts, if the poem is 
to be beautiful. The kinds of poems Aristotle proposes to deal with 
are those—including tragedy, epic, and comedy—which happen, 
as he says, to be “imitations,” that is to say, artistic productions 
using speech as their medium which achieve their effects by bring- 
ing before us interesting or moving semblances of human actions, 
characters, and passions. Hence it is primarily as “imitations” that 
they must be considered; and the wholeness of any of them will 
involve the combination of four things: the moral quality of the 
action imitated (as serious or ludicrous, for example), the specific 
character of the means used (as merely verse or verse with music), 
the manner of the imitation (as dramatic, narrative, or mixed), 
and the peculiar emotional “working or power” to which every- 
thing is directed in a good poem. The first principles of poetics, ac- 
cordingly, will be definitions of poetic forms or species in which all 
four of these variables are specified in proper correlation, with the 
object of imitation primary, as in the definition of tragedy in Chap- 
ter 6. Nothing short of this will serve the practical needs of poetics 
in Aristotle’s meaning of the term, inasmuch as the wholes which 
any poet seeks to construct can be brought into successful existence 
only if he has acquired the total art of using a certain means and 
a certain manner of imitating to body forth a certain object in such 
a way as to yield a certain definite emotional effect. Hence it is that 
the generic art of drama is subordinated in Aristotle, as merely one 
kind of poetic manner, to the specific arts of making tragedies or 
comedies. For no dramatist ever writes drama merely, but always 
tragedy or comedy or something else of a similarly formal sort, 


with respect to which mastery of dramatic manner is only one con- 
dition of artistic excellence in subordination to the more distinc- 
tively poetic mastery required by the peculiar natures of the ob- 
jects to be represented and of the emotional effects to be achieved. 

Poetry and the forms of poetry are thus the primary considera- 
tions in Aristotle’s dealings with the drama. The same thing, how- 
ever, can be said of a good many later critics, and if we are to grasp 
what is special in the approach to dramatic criticism exemplified 
in the Poetics, we must take note of two further points, the first 
of which has to do with Aristotle’s conception of poetry and the 
second with his conception of poetic forms. 

Now in the most distinctive sense, for Aristotle, poetry is the 
art of constructing wholes of which the matter is language, used 
either simply or as embellished with meter and music, and the 
organizing form the pattern of some kind of human action or pas- 
sion such as can be made credible and emotionally effective for us 
in the words and rhythms of the completed work. The poet must 
therefore be one skilled in language and meter, and also, if he 
writes plays, in the techniques of the dramatic manner; but these 
are only necessary conditions: he becomes a poet, essentially, by 
reason of his ability to imitate, that is, to construct wholes in which 
everything that he does with his words and rhythms, and with his 
techniques of representation, is made to contribute to the beauty 
and peculiar “power” of the represented action. Hence poetry, for 
Aristotle, is not what it has commonly been for later critics. It is 
not the art or faculty of writing verse as distinct from the art or 
faculty of writing prose, nor is it a certain quality of language or 
thought or sensibility which ought to be present, but is not always, 
in writings conventionally called poems. Poetry is a character, 
rather, that belongs to all imitations in words—and to these as 
wholes—by virtue simply of the fact that they are imitations. And 
this means that the great modern problem, which I shall touch 
upon later, of the relations between “drama” and “poetry” does 
not exist for him. The drama, in the sense of the forms of tragedy 
and comedy (or whatever other forms employ a dramatic manner), 
is poetry, and the makers of such works are poets, by definition; 
and the only question we can sensibly ask is how good, in its kind, 
and irrespective of the verbal medium that happens to be used, 
any given dramatic work is. 

The view which Aristotle took of the nature of poetic, and hence 
of dramatic, forms is clearly discernible in his analysis of tragedy, 
and here again he stands in sharp contrast with the majority of 
later critics who have concerned themselves with this question. 
The analysis begins, as we all know, with the definition of a class 
of poetic works, called “tragedy,” the essential nature of which, 
as induced from an inspection of existing plays, is the imitation in 
embellished language of a serious action (that is, an action in which 
good men are confronted with issues of life-and-death import) 


which is complete and of a certain extent; the imitation being 
effected dramatically rather than narratively, and so conducted 
that its peculiar “power” is the bringing about, through incidents 
arousing pity and fear for the protagonist, of a catharsis or resolu- 
tion of these and the other painful emotions excited by the plot. 
And this definition is followed by an elaborate deduction of its con- 
sequences for the ways in which the constituent parts of such a 
work—especially its plot in the two aspects of plot and tragic plot, 
its rendering of character, its thought, and its diction—ought to be 
conceived and handled if the work is to embody the tragic form 
with a maximum of poetic beauty and emotional power. Now what 
I should especially like to emphasize here is the character of the 
critical reasoning underlying this whole procedure. We can im- 
agine Aristotle saying to himself something like this: ‘There does 
now actually exist in our theaters, as a result of the successive 
efforts of many earlier poets, trying to improve on what their 
predecessors had discovered, a class of productions called tragedies, 
which appear, when I examine them analytically, to be imitations 
of complete and extended serious actions, in embellished language, 
that gain their effects through dialogue and acting; and I observe 
further that the most powerful and most prized of these are so con- 
structed as to excite and resolve emotions which I would identify 
roughly as pity and fear. I will concentrate, therefore, on this form 
and try to make evident the artistic reasoning which the best 
achievement of it must presuppose, and in doing this I will not 
consider whether or not tragedy is now fully developed in all its 
possible species, but simply what, if future poets should want to 
write works of the special existing kind I have isolated, are the 
essential causes of success and failure, artistically speaking, in such 
an effort.” Tragedy, in short—and the same thing holds true of 
comedy—is for Aristotle merely a particular species of literary art 
that exists and has the characteristics he assigns to it solely because 
poets have happened to write dramatic works possessing these 
characteristics. It does, indeed, have a natural basis, both in the 
instinctive delight which all men take in imitation and in the capac- 
ity of men to respond emotionally in certain ways to the crimes 
and sufferings of other men. But it is not in itself a natural form, 
or the embodiment of a natural form, in any sense that requires 
us, in judging of particular tragedies, to refer for our criteria to 
some Platonic “idea” of tragedy or to some doctrine as to what is 
and is not essentially “tragic” in life. 


Ill 


I said that there is a sharp contrast between Aristotle’s concep- 
tion of the forms of drama and the conceptions of these forms to be 
found in most of the later criticism of the drama which has given a 
primary place to distinctions of dramatic form. The decisive cause 
of the change was undoubtedly the disappearance of Aristotle’s 


inductive method of definition. Had this been revived in the Renais- 
sance along with the doctrines about tragedy and comedy it was 
used to state, the consequence might well have been the recognition 
and analysis, in a scientific undogmatic spirit, of many possible 
forms of serious drama besides the one species of tragedy Aristotle 
talks about, and the development, similarly, of a poetics of comedy 
and the intermediate forms of drama more nearly adequate to 
modern achievements in these forms than anything we now have. 
But the method was not revived, with the result that the criticism 
of dramatic forms which has been built upon the Poetics since the 
Sixteenth Century, while it has retained the traditional names of 
“tragedy” and “comedy,” and added others like “tragicomedy,” 
has tended to treat the nature of the realities signified by these 
names in a quite un-Aristotelian way. 

It is the difference between a criticism that would have asked 
about Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman, for instance. What, 
precisely, is the form, old or new, being aimed at in this play, and 
how fully are its possibilities realized? and a criticism that asks of 
Miller’s drama, Is it or is it not a tragedy in the true sense of that 
word? The modern method, in short, has not been one that proceeds 
typically by induction from what dramatists have done, on the 
assumption that the forms of drama are determined merely by dif- 
ferences in the artistic principles that happen to govern the making 
of existing plays; it is a method, rather, in which the nature of 
any dramatic form is deduced from principles more general than 
drama or even art itself, on the assumption that the common name 
of any such form must necessarily correspond to some more or less 
fixed and unitary idea or essence which can be defined dialectically 
in relation to other literary ideas or essences and, as so defined, be 
made to yield rules to direct poets in constructing plays and criteria 
to guide critics in analyzing and judging them. The result has been 
to confer a kind of ideal and invariant character upon the entities 
designated by such words as “tragedy” and “comedy.” They are 
still forms, but forms in the sense of quasi-Platonic patterns or 
models rather than in that of particular animating principles of 
concrete artistic wholeness; and they can be defined, therefore, in 
abstraction from the works in which they are embodied, in much 
the way in which we define the concepts of mathematics; as when 
we are told, for example, without any indication of what works 
the critic has in mind, that “tragedy shares with comedy its con- 
cern with man’s limitations, but differs from it, in one respect at 
least, in presenting these limitations as both disastrous and part of 
the ultimate configuration of life itself; tragedy, at its best and as 
distinct from mere pathos or melodrama, rests upon and implies a 
universal import in the structure of man’s situation in the world.” 

As the nature of the method might lead one to expect, the his- 
tory of this later mode of discussing the forms of drama has been 
marked, since its emergence in the Renaissance, by a tendancy 


toward ever more general and comprehensive definitions of these 
forms and toward definitions increasingly remote from the actual 
conditions of artistic production. For many if not most of the critics 
of the Neoclassical period, the governing assumption continued to 
be that which Horace had stated when he advised poets to let each 
peculiar species of writing fill with decorum its proper place. It 
was primarily a question, that is, of what actions, what characters, 
what sentiments, what forms of language, what moral and emo- 
tional effects are proper to, or appropriately go with, the idea of 
comedy as distinct from that of farce or tragedy, the idea of tragedy 
as distinct from that of epic, and so on; I refer you for example to 
Dryden’s dramatic essays or, if you prefer more extreme specimens, 
to the comments of Rymer and Voltaire on Shakespeare. The ideas 
of comedy, tragedy, tragicomedy, farce, and the like, in this criti- 
cism, were still, for the most part, rather limited ideas, of which 
the reference was bounded by the sphere of art; when these critics 
talked about comedy and the comic or tragedy and the tragic, they 
had in view forms and qualities which owed their existence to the 
contrivances of poets rather than to the nature of things or of the 
human mind, however often they might appeal to moral or psycho- 
logical principles in support of their conclusions as to what comic 
and tragic poets ought to do. 

The definitions of these Neoclassical critics were more general 
than anything Aristotle had thought worth attempting, but the 
definitions developed in the Nineteenth Century, under the influ- 
ence of idealist philosophy, were more general still. The discussion 
of dramatic forms, it was now widely assumed, must start from 
something fundamental in the nature of human existence and 
thought that can be taken as the basic tragic or comic “fact” or the 
basic tragic or comic “view of life”; it must then proceed to draw 
out deductively the consequences of this hypothesis for what dra- 
matic poets have done or should do. Thus for August Wilhelm 
Schlegel the basis of tragedy is “‘that longing for the infinite which 
is inherent in our being” and which is “baffled by the limits of our 
finite existence. . . This is the tragic tone of mind; and when the 
thought of the possible issues out of the mind as a living reality, 
when this tone pervades and animates a visible representation of 
the most striking instances of violent revolutions in a man’s for- 
tunes, either prostrating his mental energies or calling forth the 
most heroic endurance—then the result is Tragic Poetry. We thus 
see how this kind of poetry has its foundation in our nature. . . .” 
For Hegel the “essentially tragic fact” is something still more ab- 
stract: it is “the self-division and intestinal warfare of the ethical 
substance, not so much the war of good with evil as the war of 
good with good’’—for example, the conflicting claims of the family 
and the state in Antigone, of love and honor in Corneille’s Le Cid— 
and the end of the conflict is the denial of both of the exclusive 
claims. For Andrew Bradley, whose paraphrase of Hegel’s defini- 
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tion I quote, this is true as far as it goes, but the definition needs 
to be generalized still further if it is to give us “the common essence 
of all tragedies’; and he proposes a more inclusive formula, accord- 
ing to which “any spiritual conflict involving spiritual waste is 
tragic” provided the conflicting values are sufficiently great. 

We are still largely under the influence of this characteristic 
Nineteenth Century desire for maximum generality in the defini- 
tions of literary forms. Idealist metaphysics, however, is much 
less to our taste nowadays than analytical psychology and cultural 
anthropology; and the latest phase in the long series of modern 
attempts to give to the traditional distinctions among dramatic 
forms a fixed and natural basis in some kind of dialectic of univer- 
sal essences has been dominated by concepts deriving from the 
speculations of anthropologists like Sir James Frazer and Jane Har- 
rison and of psychologists like Sigmund Freud and C. G. Jung. The 
common ambition of the critics who have taken this line has been 
to renew our understanding of the existing forms of artistic drama 
by exploring the broad analogies between them and the more gen- 
eral forms of primitive religious ritual and myth, or of the uncon- 
scious operations of the psyche, from which they must be supposed 
to have emerged; as, for example, in the writings of Gilbert Mur- 
ray and F. M. Cornford on Greek tragedy and comedy, in Maud 
Bodkin’s Jungian discussion of the universal “tragic pattern” in her 
Archetypal Patterns in Poetry, and in parts of Francis Fergusson’s 
The Idea of a Theater. I shall not dwell here on the results of these 
efforts except to say that the criticism of dramatic forms seems now 
to have moved a long way from its original starting-point in Aris- 
totle’s inductive definitions of tragedy and comedy as highly par- 
ticularized forms of developed art. 


IV 


There remains the second major variety of dramatic criticism in 
the “Aristotelian” line: the variety that results when critics take 
as the special object of their concern not the species of drama but 
the drama as such, and talk primarily of those principles which 
constitute tragedies, comedies, tragicomedies, farces, and the like, 
as plays simply rather than as kinds of poetry in dramatic form. 
The possibility of such a criticism, as I have said before, is clearly 
indicated in the Poetics itself, where it remains, however, a sub- 
ordinate mode of consideration. Its chief representative in antiquity 
was Horace in the Ars Poetica, but the full development of its 
potentialities has come only in modern times. We can see it taking 
form, first of all, perhaps, in Castelvetro, with his radical substi- 
tution of the character of the theatrical audience for the nature of 
tragedy or comedy as the first principle of dramatic criticism, and 
then, more clearly still, in such works of the mid-Seventeenth Cen- 
tury as the Abbé d’Aubignac’s La Pratique du Thédtre (translated 
under the significant title of The Whole Art of the Stage), Corneil- 
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le’s Discours, and Dryden’s Essay of Dramatic Poesy. It was the 
characteristic approach, in the Eighteenth Century, of writers like 
Johnson, Diderot, and Lessing; but the great flourishing period of 
the method has been in the century and a half since 1800, when it 
has become probably the most widely accepted frame of reference 
for writers on the dramatic arts—the controlling concept of works 
as diverse in other respects as August Wilhelm Schlegel’s Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Literature, Gustav Freytag’s Technique of the 
Drama, Francisque Sarcey’s Theory of the Theater, Ferdinand 
Brunetiére’s “Law of the Drama,” Brander Matthews’ Study of the 
Drama and Principles of Play Making, William Archer’s Play-Mak- 
ing and The Old Drama and the New, and George Pierce Baker’s 
Dramatic Technique, to mention merely a few of the more familiar 
titles. 

The most obvious feature of most of these writings, as well as 
of the earlier ones I have mentioned, is their preoccupation, in a 
thoroughly practical spirit, with questions of dramatic manner in 
Aristotle’s sense, as determined by the common requirements of 
literary composition for the stage irrespective of the particular 
forms which that composition takes. How should plays, of what- 
ever kind, be written if they are to be actable in theaters to the 
satisfaction of spectators?—that is the simple form to which the, 
dramatic theorists in this tradition tended to reduce their problems, 
as a consequence of their decision to theorize to practical ends about 
the drama as such. The collective result has been a large body of 
more or less useful advice to playwrights concerning a great variety 
of technical topics, ranging from the question of how to get ideas 
for plays and what stories can and cannot be put on the stage, 
through questions of general dramatic construction (for example, 
the shaping of the theatrical action through its stages of exposition, 
rising action, climax, falling action, dénounement; the functions of 
the successive acts; the unities of place and time), to more par- 
ticular questions of probability, foreshadowing, suspense and sur- 
prise, the better and worse ways of beginning and ending plays, 
the structure and connection of scenes, the delineation of character, 
the writing of dialogue, the use of choric devices, the relative ad- 
vantages of blank verse and rhyme or of verse and prose, and so on. 

If we ask how such advice can be validated, the answer is that it 
can be validated, in the first place, by arguments from example: the 
critic can point to earlier or contemporary plays in which the pro- 
cedure he is recommending has achieved brilliant or at least suc- 
cessful results; and of arguments of this kind there are innumer- 
able instances in the critical works we are considering. If the rules 
of dramaturgy, however, are to be put on a really firm foundation, 
something more general and basic is obviously needed than a mere 
appeal to precedent; and it is clear that such ultimate reasons can- 
not be found where Aristotle found them—namely, in principles of 
specific form; they must be looked for in the common character of 
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all play-writing as an art which issues in public performances in 
theaters. For the great majority of these modern critics, therefore, 
the first principle of dramatic criticism has been that principle 
which received its classic statement in Dr. Johnson’s famous line: 
“The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give.” It is a principle that 
permits of a wide range of interpretations, from the merest box- 
office expediency to the idealism expressed by Dryden when he 
identified the proper audience for the dramatic poet with those 
spectators whose taste has been formed on Virgil. But in one 
formulation or another it has been the starting-point from which 
most of the generalizing critics of the drama have reasoned, from 
Horace in antiquity and Castelvetro in the Sixteenth Century to 
the present day. 

“It is an indisputable fact,” Francisque Sarcey wrote in 1876, 
“that a dramatic work, whatever it may be, is designed to be listen- 
ed to by a number of persons united and forming an audience... . 
No audience, no play. The audience is the necessary and inevitable 
condition to which dramatic art must accommodate its means. I 
emphasize this point because it is the point of departure, because 
from this simple fact we can derive all the laws of the theater 
without a single exception.” And here, closer to our time, is Wil- 
liam Archer: “The art of theatrical story-telling,” he says, “is 
necessarily relative to the audience to whom the story is to be 
told. One must assume an audience of a certain status and charac- 
teristics before one can rationally discuss the best methods of ap- 
pealing to its intelligence and sympathies. . . . The painter may 
paint, the sculptor model, the lyric poet sing, simply to please him- 
self, but the drama has no meaning except in relation to an audi- 
ence. It is a portrayal of life by means of a mechanism so devised 
as to bring it home to a considerable number of people assembled 
in a given place.” All of which means that the whole art of the 
drama, for the critics who thus take the satisfaction of the audience 
as a first principle rather than merely as a necessary condition of 
dramatic production, inevitably assumes the character of a kind of 
rhetoric (the dramatic poet’s occupation, said Schlegel, “coincides 
with that of the orator’’), all the special problems involved in the 
making of plays being assimilated to the central problem of how 
“as promptly as possible to win the attention of the audience” and 
how “to hold that interest steady or, better, to increase it till the 
final curtain falls.” And the task of the dramatic theorist is to dis- 
cover and sort out the commonplace devices available to play- 
wrights for exciting and sustaining interest in any kind of play, 
producing conviction or illusion, and eliciting emotional responses. 
In this context distinctions among the specific forms of drama may 
still be recognized, but only as subordinate principles qualifying 
the applicability of particular general rules; and questions of better 
and worse in drama tend to become questions primarily either of 
the playwright’s genius or seriousness of purpose or of the quality 


of the audience he is attempting to please—for example, as more 
or less intelligent or “adult.” 


Not all the critics in this tradition, however, have been content 
to view drama merely as a manner or technique or “mechanism,” 
with rules determined by the character of theatrical audiences. It 
is natural for theorists in any special field to want to give to their 
ruling concepts as much territory to rule over as they can; and 
once the concept of “drama” had been taken as the controlling 
theme of dramatic criticism, it was doubtless to be expected that its 
original scope of meaning would sooner or later be considerably 
enlarged. This at any rate is what happened in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, and under the influence of the same philosophical spirit in 
criticism to which we owe those extreme generalizations of the con- 
cepts of “tragedy” and “comedy” I have already spoken of. It was 
at this time that drama began to be discussed, not as a technique 
merely, but as a comprehensive form of art, co-ordinate with the 
two other great literary arts of lyric poetry and epic (the latter 
including the modern novel), but distinct from these in its essen- 
tial nature. It became necessary, therefore, to define that essential 
nature; and so it was that the question, “What is dramatic?” came 
to be a burning question for a long line of theorists through the 
Nineteenth Century and into the Twentieth. It was answered, of 
course, in a good many different ways, but nearly always in terms 
that involved, in the first place, a comparison of drama with lyric 
poetry and with the epic or novel and, in the second place, an in- 
sistence on finding the essence of drama, not merely in its character 
as a mode of representation, but in some attribute common to all 
the human experiences or actions which drama may represent, 
that is to say, in the least common denominator of all properly 
_ dramatic plots. The method and the kind of results it could yield 
are well illustrated in what became perhaps the most famous and 
influential of all these attempts, Brunetiére’s essay on “the law of 
the drama.” “Will any argument, however ingenious,” he asks, 
“alter the fact that all poetry is either lyric, epic, or dramatic? 
Certainly not.” And does it not follow, if such-and-such tragedies, 
comedies, farces are admittedly dramatic, that “all these works, so 
different, must nevertheless have not merely a few points of con- 
tact or vague resemblance, but an essential characteristic in com- 
mon? What is this characteristic?” Brunetiére’s answer is simply 
that the essence of drama is “the spectacle of a will striving towards 
a goal, and conscious of the means which it employs.” This is what 
separates drama from lyric poetry and from the epic or novel 
(which is indeed the contrary of drama inasmuch as it represents 
men not as willing particular ends but as being acted upon by ex- 
ternal conditions); and Brunetiére goes on to show how this prin- 
ciple may be used to distinguish the various essential species of 
the drama and to illuminate the history of the drama in relation to 


the spiritual conditions of the different ages in which it has either 
flourished or declined. 

The predictable result of all these attempts to declare the inde- 
pendence of the drama as a complete art form in its own right has 
been to raise the question, which was not a question at all for Aris- 
totle or the ‘“Neo-Aristotelian” critics of the early modern period, 
of how the concept of “drama,” as thus enlarged, is related to the 
concept of “poetry.” I want to touch on this matter briefly by way 
of conclusion because the very fact that we ask the question at all 
illustrates rather vividly, I think, the main thesis I have been try- 
ing to expound in this lecture, of the necessary relativity of the 
problems and doctrines of dramatic criticism to the nature of the 
principles upon which that criticism, at any given time or in any 
given critic, happens to be based. For I suggest that we should 
never have thought of using the term “poetic drama,” as we nearly 
all do, in a specialized and exclusive sense, or of writing, as T. S. 
Eliot has done, about “Poetry and Drama,” or of distinguishing, as 
Christopher Fry has done, between “the theatre of poetry” and “the 
theatre of prose,” had it not been for two major developments in 
critical theory during the past hundred and fifty years. One of these 
is the change of fashions in the principles of dramatic criticism itself 
which I have just been speaking of. The other is a parallel change 
in the criticism of poetry, which has brought it about that, for most 
critics since at least: the end of the Eighteenth Century, the term 
“poetry” no longer signifies the art of imitating human actions in 
appropriate speech but stands for something much more general 
than that—a certain quality of expression, commonly identified 
with verse rather than with prose, a certain way of feeling or con- 
ceiving things, a certain power of unifying experience imagina- 
tively. ... 

Thus both of our terms have been radically redefined and, as a 
consequence, made to refer to two entities that need have no in- 
timate relation with one another. Drama, that is to say, may or may 
not be also poetry, as the terms “poetry” and “drama” are now 
conceived; and a new problem is thereby generated for critics, of 
making up their minds as to whether the two ought not to be 
united in one composite whole. The orthodox answer, down almost 
to our own time, has been an affirmative one. A dramatic work, 
wrote Schlegel, may be regarded from a double point of view— 
how far it is poetical, and how far it is theatrical. “The two,” he 
adds, ‘‘are by no means inseparable,” but his own position is that 
there can be no good drama in which a “poetical” element is not 
present, in the sense not of metrical language necessarily but of 
a certain “spirit and design” in a play which may exist in as high 
a degree when the medium is prose as when it is verse; and he 
identifies this “higher excellence” with the mirroring in the play 
of “thoughts and feelings which in their character are necessary 
and eternally true, and soar above this earthly life.” There were 


few critics, during the next hundred years, who would have quar- 
reled with this, however differently they might define the essence 
of “poetry.” But then at last came William Archer. Dramatic criti- 
cism has not yet completely recovered from the shock that was 
administered, in the early twenties of the present century, by his 
famous book on The Old Drama and the New. For what Archer 
did, in effect, was to take the current notion that drama at its best 
is a combination of two distinct things, drama and poetry, and to 
oppose to this a conception of “pure” or “unmixed” drama, that can 
come to exist only when the essence of drama, which, for Archer, 
is the faithful “imitation” of life as we know it, is freed from the 
“poetical” or “lyrical” elements, including verse, which had been 
imposed upon it by its religious origins; the thesis of his book is 
that the history of English drama has been a progress, culminating 
in the realistic prose plays of Pinero, Galsworthy, and Granville- 
Barker, from a “mixed and heterogeneous art” to “a pure and 
logical art form.” Archer saw the whole matter, in short, in the 
framework of terms already adopted by Schlegel and many others; 
he merely insisted on separating sharply what they had kept joined 
together. And the same thing has been true of most of those who 
have pleaded the cause of “poetic drama” since his book appeared. 
He has been answered many times, but nearly always, I think, 
by critics who have been content to accept, without question, the 
principles he used in stating his case for “the theatre of prose”’— 
the antithesis of “poetry” and “drama” and the opposition of 
“pure” and “mixed” forms—and who, accordingly, have had no 
way of refuting him except by turning his scale of values upside 
down (so that the “drama” in Shakespeare, for instance, is said 
to be less important than the “poetry,” and Macbeth is praised as 
a “poem” of the order of The Waste Land), or else by arguing that 
since each element in the combination of “drama” and “poetry” is 
incomplete by itself, the best drama must be such a union of the 
two elements as that envisaged in the theories, among many others, 
of T. S. Eliot and Christopher Fry. 

I dwell on this as one final instance of that compulsive influence 
of principles in dramatic criticism which critics can never escape, 
however unaware they may be of what is happening to them, and 
which we, as readers of such criticism, would do well to take con- 
stantly into account, lest, by not grasping clearly why different 
criticis are impelled to say the things they do, we fail to profit as 
much as we might from what the many varied critical approaches 
to the drama, ancient and modern, have to tell us about the nature 
and possibilities of that art. 


Federico Garcia Lorca 


By WatteR T. PATTISON 


ne poet and dramatist, Federico Garcia Lorca, has had an ex- 
traordinary popularity since his death in 1936. His poems have 
been translated into numerous languages and his plays acted in 
many countries. In the United States his popularity has been much 
greater among amateur theatrical groups than on the professional 
stage, where, it must be admitted, his success has been very medi- 
ocre. But among the amateurs, and especially here in Minnesota, 
his works have been performed repeatedly. Every one of his prin- 
cipal plays has been acted in this state, and a number of them on 
more than one occasion. 

Certainly a great deal of Lorca’s popularity is due to the dramatic 
circumstances of his death shortly after the beginning of the 
Spanish Civil War. He was taken from his home in Granada, 
driven to a lonely hillside, and shot. He was only 37 years old and 
had certainly not been actively engaged in politics. Immediately 
his death made him a symbol; his name became a banner for the 
liberals. I cannot escape the conclusion that Garcia Lorca’s popu- 
larity was, at least for a time, and perhaps still is, greater than his 
actual literary worth. Yet with all this I should not wish to mini- 
mize his real contributions to both poetry and theater. 

Federico was born in a village just outside of Granada. Although 
he loved all Spain, he particularly loved and understood Andalusia 
and often used Granada as a setting of his plays or the background 
of his poems. Granada became a symbol in the poet‘s mind. It was 
beautiful—with the Alhambra, the cathedral, the quaint old quar- 
ters and gypsy dancers—but it was also dead. It was a city living 
on dreams of the past, a city out of harmony with modern civiliza- 
tion. Lorca found in it a symbol of frustration, but he also found 
a living and primitive tradition among its peasants and gypsies. He 
was to capitalize on both these themes. 

Even as a boy.Lorca showed great artistic versatility and ex- 
celled in music and painting as well as the literary arts. Later we 
shall see that an all around conception of art, combining elements 
of the dance, music, painting, poetry and the theater, was to be his 
fundamental artistic tenet. 

As a student he was only mediocre. He worked sporadically, 
always seeming unworried over his success or failure. After some 
years at the University of Granada, he went to Madrid, where he 
stayed for several years in the University Residence, choosing it 
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simply as a cheap and congenial place to live. He never was a 
great reader. Most of his friends remember him as a gay, smiling, 
indifferent individual who loved nothing better than to join in the 
students’ escapades or to recite his poems to an appreciative audi- 
ence in the dormitory. But underlying this surface gaiety there 
was a strong vein of melancholy, an apparent lack of adjustment 
to life, which shows up in a tragic frustration which we shall see 
illustrated in practically all of his plays. This melancholy caused 
him to flee Madrid in 1930 and spend a year in New York, a period 
of agony and soul searching for the poet. After the establishment 
of the Spanish Republic in 1931, Lorca devoted much of his energies 
to the cultural mission sent by the government to the backward 
outlying towns. This group of young people, many of them Uni- 
versity students on their vacations, was known as La Barraca. It 
put on plays, showed movies, and carried books to peasants who, 
in many cases, had never before seen anything of the sort. Federico 
worked as actor, stage director and rewrite man. He came to know 
at first hand a number of the plays of Lope de Vega, whose tercen- 
tenary (1935) caused a revival of interest in his work, and he was 
also responsible for the dramatization of many of the old ballads. 
These two elements of older Spanish literature were influential in 
his own work. 

He had, besides this experience, other contacts with the stage. 
During his student days in Madrid he had been closely associated 
with the experimental theater directed by the well-known play- 
wright Martinez Sierra. This was, in fact, the group which gave 
the first presentation of one of Lorca’s plays, El maleficio de la 
mariposa, which had a single performance in 1920. With this 
group he helped stage many modern plays, especially translations 
from other countries, as well as ballets and music. 

Again in the summer of 1933 Lorca acted as stage director for 
a Madrid theater which put on a number of Spanish romantic 
dramas. In the winter of 1933-1934 he put on his own Bodas de 
sangre and Lope de Vega’s La dama boda in Buenos Aires. This 
was a period of great triumphs for the young dramatist, both as a 
writer and as a producer. It is obvious that Lorca’s knowledge of 
the theater is above all a firsthand, direct, practical knowledge, not 
the bookish acquaintance of the closeted scholar. 

Garcia Lorca gained his first success as a poet. He was a modern 
day troubadour who loved to recite his own works, which were 
often written and well known to his friends long before their pub- 
lication. He reached the apex of his popularity with Romancero 
gitano published in 1928. While we are not primarily concerned 
with his poetry, we should take time here to notice certain tenden- 
cies which are to reappear in his drama. 

Lorca was fascinated by reality. One of his friends recalls that 
when he first met him, Lorca was describing to a group of people 
a meal which he had had in Sevilla. His description of each dish 
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was like an exquisitely colored miniature or a little still life paint- 
ing. Yet this reality which he loves is not presented in a realistic 
manner. It is transmuted into poetry by poetic metaphors, by 
rhythm, and by the stylizing of situations into myths and the char- 
acters into types. Lorca is often said to be in revolt against realism. 
Yet such a statement is highly inaccurate, unless we limit its mean- 
ing and say that he was in revolt against the techniques of realism. 
It would be more correct to say that, loving reality tremendously, 
he raises and lifts it to a different plane. In this he parallels another 
great Andalusian poet, Luis de Gdngora, about whose images 
Federico wrote an essay. 

The great lover of reality tries to enhance and beautify reality 
itself through a poetic presentation. On a low plane this is exactly 
what the baseball writer does when he wishes to record the prosaic 
fact that Mickey Mantle hit two home runs and chronicles the feat 
as follows: “In the third stanza Mantle clouted the apple for a 
grand slam. Again in the seventh frame he connected for a circuit 
blow.” Certainly we cannot accuse the sports writer of disliking 
the game of baseball; he strives for a lofty style—realizing, I am 
sure, the humor which results from the application of such a style 
to so prosaic a subject—but he strives for this style primarily to 
exalt his subject. In the same way Lorca loves reality but exalts 
it to the plane of poetry. 

Innumerable examples offer themselves to us in Lorca’s poetry. 
We read: “The bonfire makes in the twilight the horns of a furious 
stag,” and we see the darting tongues of flame, each one like a point 
of the deer’s horns, and the whole like a set of antlers brandished 
furiously. In the same poem smoke is described parenthetically as 
“sad and yellow cat’s eye.” For me this is fundamentally a notation 
of reality, the exact yellowish-greenish-grey color common to both 
the cat’s eye and the smoke. 

My point is that under the sometimes enigmatical metaphors and 
symbols we must look for reality, not some esoteric world of the 
imagination. When we read: “The heavy oxen of the water charge 
on the lads who are swimming amid the moons of their undulating 
horns,” we can see a completely real situation—a night scene, with 
heavy waves breaking against the boys, whose silhouettes stand 
out amid the crescent-shaped, that is moonlike, reflections, which 
crescents are like the two horns of the water oxen. 

Symbols are also common in the poetry. If we realize that for 
Lorca “angels”? means simply “clouds” we have solved an enigma 
of one of his poems, where a furious knife fight is witnessed by 
“black angels who were flying against the sunset; angels with long 
tresses and hearts of olive oil.” 

The plays show both the tendency to transmute reality by meta- 
phor and to use symbols. Anyone who has read Bodas de sangre 
knows how knives are constantly mentioned, symbolizing the 
bloody feud which is to take the life of the last male survivor of 
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one of the families involved. In the same play the old beggar 
woman is the symbol of death, and the moon, a frankly allegorical 
figure, is her accomplice. All the reality of the poet—the peasant 
types of his native Andalusia and his own frustrations—are lifted 
to the poetic plane. The peasants appear as stylized types; the frus- 
trations are metamorphosized. We shall examine these themes more 
closely later. 

First let us pass rapidly over Lorca’s dramatic production, paus- 
ing briefly on some of his individual plays. Students of this sub- 
ject have usually divided his work into two principal periods, the 
first running from 1920 to 1929, the second, by far the more import- 
ant, taking in the plays from 1933 to 1936. In between the two 
periods comes the single play La zapatera prodigiosa (1930) which 
represents a transition from the first to the second dramatic tech- 
niques. 

None of the early plays was truly successful. I have mentioned 
El maleficio de la mariposa, which only had a single performance. 
For our ideas on this play we must depend entirely on the news- 
paper reviews since the play was never printed and the manuscript 
has been lost. The story concerns a beautiful injured butterfly 
captured by a tribe of cockroaches. The butterfly’s accounts of the 
marvelous world of air and sunshine enchant a young, earthbound, 
crawling cockroach. When the butterfly recovers from its injury 
and flies away, the cockroach is left dreaming of a fuller and more 
poetic existence. I should note here that the setting of this play was 
designed by Salvador Dali, one of Lorca’s many friends. 

Mariana Pineda (1927) revolves around an historical personage, 
a woman in love with the revolutionary hero of Granada a century 
ago. The setting in the romantic period leads to a romantic treat- 
ment of the theme. The heroine dies rather than betray the where- 
abouts of her loved one. 

The rest of the plays of this early group are all chamber dramas. 
By writing for a select few, Garcia Lorca has avoided the danger 
of failure in the theatre, something which seemed to obsess him. 
Furthermore, in these plays we have a combination of farce and 
tragic themes. For example, El amor de D. Perlimpin con Belisa 
en su jardin is a farcical presentation of the theme of the deceitful 
wife. Here, as in several other plays, including La zapatera prodig- 
giosa, we have an old man married to a young woman. In the case 
of D. Perlimpin, after the infidelity of the wife, the husband turns 
up disguised as a young lover, but this time we are asked to believe 
that his imagination actually gives reality to this fantastic creation. 
For the first time we have the highly stylized characters and set- 
ting which are to be so characteristic of Lorca’s later work. 

The Retablillo de D. Cristébal combines the spirit of the puppet 
show with the life and traditions of the peasants. Once again we 
have the theme of the old husband and the deceitful young wife. 

The last two chamber dramas were written in New York: Asi 
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que pasen cinco aos and the fragmentary El piblico. These plays 
are extremely difficult to understand. They must be regarded as 
surrealistic attempts to capture the frustration and melancholy of 
the poet. 

We now reach La zapatera prodigiosa and shall pause only long 
enough to note the story element of the play. Again we have the 
combination of the old husband and young wife, a situation which 
leads to constant quarreling. This time the wife is faithful in spite 
of the pleas of numerous suitors and her own deep longing for a 
child. The husband leaves home to return later disguised as a pup- 
peteer. When he discovers the faithfulness of his wife he reveals 
his identity, but the old quarreling and nagging are immediately 
resumed. There is a resemblance between this play and the ballet 
El sombrero de tres picos by Lorca’s friend De Falla, a ballet which 
was given by Martinez Sierra’s group at the time when Lorca was 
so closely associated with them. 

The next four plays are generally considered to be Lorca’s 
greatest work. Bodas de sangre (1933) concerns two rival families 
of Andalusia who have been carrying on a blood feud for genera- 
tions. One family has been reduced to a mother and a single son. 
On the day of the latter’s marriage, a man of the rival family steals 
away the bride. Both the abductor and the outraged husband die in 
the ensuing struggle. Along with the tumultuous passion which is 
related to the hot earth of Andalusia, we have symbolical figures, 
death and the moon, music of cradle songs and peasant choruses, 
and the stylized type characters which have become so character- 
istic of Lorca’s work. 

In Yerma (1934) we see the tragic frustration of a woman whose 
husband is interested only in his land while she yearns tremen- 
dously for a son. It is not merely a physical desire for a child but a 
larger spiritual desire for self fulfillment. Her poignant frustration 
runs throughout the play as she seeks the aid of a witch and finally 
a pagan fertility cult in order to have a child. In the end, when her 
husband says unmistakably that he does not want a child, she 
strangles him. Her last words are significantly not “I have killed 
my husband,” but “I have killed my son.” 

Dona Rosita la soltera is a saga of spinsterhood. It is the story 
of a girl who waits twenty-six years for her fiancé to return from 
America only to discover finally that he has married someone else. 

La casa de Bernarda Alba concerns a widow and her five daugh- 
ters. Its story is that of an unsuccessful revolt against spinsterhood. 
The oldest girl is engaged to the only eligible bachelor of the town, 
but her youngest sister steals her sweetheart away from her. On 
the night when the two lovers intend to elope, Bernarda fires a shot 
at the unfaithful fiancé, and the youngest daughter, believing him 
dead, commits suicide. The play closes with a feeling that nothing 
lies ahead of the remaining daughters except long, monotonous 
years of solitude. 


From this brief survey of Lorca’s plays, it is obvious that certain 
themes and techniques are constantly repeated. Almost every play 
touches on the subject of frustration, if indeed frustration is not 
the main matter under discussion. Even the earliest lost play, El 
maleficio de la mariposa, leaves the poor dreaming cockroach earth- 
bound when his gaily colored enchantress flies away. The frustra- 
tion is most often bound up with the theme of love and parenthood. 
“There is no question but what this in turn reflects a very real situ- 
ation felt by the poet himself. Yet we should immediately note that 
the approach to the problems of frustration is not a clinical but a 
poetical one. In other words, Lorca’s plays are never problem plays 
with suggested solutions. Neither do they put the blame on any 
character—they simply dwell upon the emotional and artistic as- 
pects of the situation. We should also notice that in the oft repeat- 
ed situation of the old husband and young wife, the possible tragic 
elements are usually tempered by a farcical handling of the theme. 
By and large Lorca looks on the pathetic side of the situation, sym- 
pathizing with the frustrated husband or the childless wife, but he 
generally tempers this attitude with enough humor so that the 
treatment does not become sentimental. 

I have frequently mentioned the stylization of characters and 
situations. It is very obvious that most of the people of Lorca’s 
plays are types, not individuals. Often they even lack the individ- 
uality of a name. For example, in Bodas de sangre we have char- 
acters known as the mother, the young husband, the young wife; in 
fact only one character in the whole play has a personal name. 
Such a use of types would ordinarily be frowned upon by critics. 
The Spaniards often ridicule the opera Carmen, declaring that the 
gypsy girl, the smuggler and the bullfighter are over-typical, and 
that the opera as a whole is a most distorted reflection of Spanish 
reality. But Lorca constantly uses type characters—in fact the 
gypsies, smugglers and bullfighters are among his favorites—and 
yet in his case the same technique seems to have the critics’ ap- 
proval. How can we explain this? 

I believe that the critics sense the lucidity with which Lorca has 
seen and felt certain peasant traditions in southern Spain. Lorca 
has not made amorous passion, as in Carmen, the primary driving 
force of his characters. Such an interpretation, more French than 
Spanish in its orientation, runs contrary to the psychology of the 
Andalusian peasant. Fortunately we have a recent scientific study 
of this very subject, The People of the Sierra by J. A. Pitt-Rivers, 
first published in 1954. This fascinating book, ‘a socio-anthropo- 
logical examination of an Andalusian town, makes it clear that love 
is subordinate to other values. In the case of the Andalusian man 
the greatest value is bravery. He stands up to his adversary, if 
necessary, knife in hand. To allow himself to be faced down means 
simply that he is not a complete man, that he does not show proper 
human dignity. But sexual virility has become equated to man- 
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liness. A man’s success in love affairs is considered to be a measure 
of his bravery. The more virile a man, the more children he has, 
the more extra-marital love affairs he participates in, the braver he 
is, and hence the more esteem he commands. Of course old hus- 
bands are not much to be esteemed. The same is true for husbands 
like Yerma’s who state that they want no children. 

In the case of woman, popular psychology states that her greatest 
value is vergiienza, the capacity for feeling shame, or shy modesty. 
Pitt-Rivers defines this feeling as “the regard for the moral values 
of society, for the rules. . . , for the opinion which others have of 
one. But this is not purely out of calculation. True vergiienza is a 
mode of feeling which makes one sensitive to one’s reputation and 
thereby causes one to accept the sanctions of public opinion.” 

Shameless behavior by a wife is tantamount to saying that her 
husband is unmanly, since if he had that quality, he would have 
made his authority over her felt. The modesty of a good wife com- 
plements the manliness of a good husband. But this delicate equi- 
librium is easily thrown out of balance and these unbalanced situ- 
ations have dramatic appeal to the poet. The wife married to the 
old or indifferent husband must decide between shamelessness or 
frustration; she must dishonor her husband like Belisa or follow a 
stern social pattern like Yerma or the shoemaker’s wife. Or the 
spinster (see for example Dona Rosita or La casa de Bernarda 
Alba) must wait decorously in her home, always maintaining social 
dignity, for the man who will never appear. The dishonored hus- 
band should, following the code, kill his wife, but in Lorca’s dramas 
love often causes him to abandon the social point of view and to 
accept dishonor. Usually, however, masculine bravery or feminine 
modesty triumph over amorous passion, and from this very triumph 
arise the feelings of frustration so characteristic of Lorca’s char- 
acters. 

The characters of the plays are stylized but built around the con- 
flicts inherent in the popular moral code. They are consequently 
highly dramatic. Since they also reflect the conflicts and frustra- 
tions of their author they have the authenticity of a sublimated 
reality. Finally, the characters are not out of proportion with the 
other elements of the plays. They do not monopolize our attention, 
which could be a way of detracting from the total impact of the 
theatrical production. 

Many elements besides the principal characters are stylized. The 
stage setting is treated as a painting. This shows up clearly in 
Mariana Pineda where the stage directions inform us that a group- 
ing of characters is to look like an old print or oil painting. Later, 
as Lorca became more advanced in his art, his settings and costum- 
ing became more surrealistic. The colors of the set are unusual but 
they define the mood. Characters will appear, each one dressed in 
a single color. These colors, too, are symbolical, as in the case of 
the “raging green” in which the shoemaker’s wife is clad. 


In the early plays Lorca must have thought of stage as a tableau, 
a motionless picture. Later, it is a moving picture, and the motion 
itself is stylized. A group of three women may move onto the stage 
in rhythmical unison, performing what is almost a figure from a 
ballet. The washerwomen in Yerma combine their singing with 
rhythmical actions. 

The elements I have been describing show that Garcia Lorca had 
a new and different dramatic formula. He fixed his mind on the 
total effect of the drama and on breaking the strict bonds of realism 
to allow fantasy a place on the boards. We should recall here that 
Garcia Lorca grew up in a period when realism was the all im- 
portant dramatic technique in Spain. Benavente, Martinez Sierra, 
the brothers Quintero, were the leading dramatists during his 
youth. All of them, especially Benavente, had been influenced by 
the vogue of Ibsen, who became known in Spain about 1890. Fan- 
tasy had been almost completely ruled out of the Spanish theater 
and attention had been fixed with myopic constancy on the little 
problems of domestic relations and social reform. Just as in his 
poetry, Garcia Lorca wanted to transmute his love of reality to a 
higher poetic plane, so in his plays he strove to let lyricism and 
imagination embellish the stern hard facts of reality. In a sense he 
turned away from reality. In another sense he embellished it by 
seeking deeper and more permanent realistic values. 

When I speak of the total effect of a play, I am thinking of the 
way in which Lorca combined all the various arts—the pictorial 
effects of the stage setting and costumes, the music of peasant 
choruses and cradle songs, the ballet-like movements of minor 
characters, in order to give us something which is not just an appeal 
to our intellects but works on all our senses and emotions. In this 
respect he certainly was in open revolt with immediately preceding 
dramatists whose appeal was almost wholly intellectual. He harks 
back to Lope de Vega. We have seen how Garcia Lorca acted in 
and directed Lope’s works with La Barraca. But above all the les- 
sons learned from direct experience taught him that good theater 
was something entirely different from good reading. His success in 
making the drama a thing of multifold and direct appeal is un- 
doubtedly his greatest claim to dramatic fame. 
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Che Death of the Little Man 


By Georce R. KERNODLE 


A tmimion must be paid! “I don’t say he’s a great man. Willy 
Loman never made a lot of money. His name was never in the 
paper. He’s not the finest character that ever lived. But he’s a human 
being, and a terrible thing is happening to him. So attention must 
be paid. He’s not to be allowed to fall into his grave like an old dog. 
Attention, attention must be finally paid to such a person.” 

Is there anything really tragic about the death of a salesman? 
After three decades of seeing ourselves as little men lost in the 
anonymous masses of the modern city, can we really pay attention? 
Can we really believe that the failure and death of a little man is a 
terrible thing? Arthur Miller has tried to write a tragedy about a 
little, ordinary man of our day. But tragedy is a great affirmation, 
a great proclamation of belief. It is a probing of the depth of pain 
and defeat and despair to find a solid base from which the spirit 
can rise. The intensity of the terror and pain is a measure of the 
strength of the spirit—of the importance of the tragic individual. 
Must we let Willy fall into his grave like an old dog—or can we 
finally pay attention and believe in the importance of a man in the 
city trying to live by his dream? 

For three decades now modern drama has tried to find a new 
dream for a city man—a new vision of the importance of life in a 
mass culture. The old dreams we brought with us from the farms, 
the grandmothers, the small towns, the frontiers, the river boats, 
the gold mines, the duck hunts, have very little to do with the way 
we actually live today. Never in history has there been such a dif- 
ference in the way men dream and the way they live. The old 
dreams were of great individuals, working alone, exploring alone, 
fighting alone. Today we work in factories, in offices, in teams. 
Willy Loman dreams of Uncle Ben going into the jungle alone and 
coming out rich. But today’s prospector is a whole team of geolo- 
gists and engineers. It’s been twenty-five years since Lindbergh 
flew the Atlantic—the last lone hero we have had. Today we fly in 
teams, with a well-organized ground crew to keep us going. We live 
in apartments or in rows of suburban houses. Yet our old dreams 
tell us we are not a success unless we build a big white house on a 
hill. We make music in choirs and orchestras, but our novels and 
movies still show us the great lone individual. Modern life is torn 
between the outer life of one way of living and the inner life of a 
different way of dreaming. We try to find a new self, but we feel 


lost in the vast impersonality of a big city. Can you imagine King 
Arthur wrangling patiently with a labor committee? Can you see 
Columbus sitting still on a streetcar or bus? Would Daniel Boone 
wait in a cafeteria line? Would Tom Edison punch a clock or An- 
drew Carnegie wait for the Christmas bonus or the Union raise? 
No! None of our old heroes would have known how to live in a 
modern city. 

It is no wonder our modern plays are full of anguish, frustration, 
and defeat. We feel cut off from all the old securities. Eliot sees 
the whole modern world as nothing but a wasteland of dried rats’ 
feet and broken glass. He dreams of colorful medieval martyrdoms 
and great crowds adoring a marble shrine under stained-glass win- 
dows. When he thinks of the Twentieth Century he takes a big 
cocktail to make the best of a bad job. Blanche DuBois has lost the 
old dream, the old plantation named Belle Reve, or “beautiful 
dream,” and finds herself on a city streetcar named Desire. She 
gets off just short of the cemetery and falls into the clutches of the 
modern apeman. Amanda still dreams of Moon Lake and the 
plantations and the gentleman callers who made a woman’s life in 
Mississippi seem important. But the city caller, unimportant as he 
is, is out of reach, and neither her son nor her daughter can find 
any significance in life in the St. Louis of the years of depression. 
So the most interesting plays of the Twentieth Century have re- 
corded the frustrations of the little man of the city, trying to adjust 
himself to the city, trying to find some significance in city living, 
trying to reconcile his inner dreams with the new life he actually 
leads. 

There have been three basic reactions to this modern dilemma, 
and each reaction has dominated the plays of a decade. The 1920’s 
tried to laugh it off—and produced the little man, contemptible, 
funny, a cog in a big machine, a cipher lost in the anonymous 
masses of the city—but somehow, ironically, he got on in the world. 
Kaufman and his collaborators put the funny moron on the stage, 
and Charlie Chaplin and Harold Lloyd made the comic little feller 
known round the world. The 1930’s tried to fight it off, and pro- 
duced the ape-man—the little man turned violent and hitting back. 
Hitler himself was both the little man and the ape-man and 
brought to life the violence that city people on both sides of the 
Atlantic looked to to give significance to life. The 1940’s, still strug- 
gling with both the little man and the ape-man, tried to dream it 
off, and in the dream man or dream girl rediscover some signifi- 
cance in the inner life and some new relation between the dream 
and the modern world. Outside of these three images, there have 
been some plays that have tried to rebuild a vision of modern man 
in the city—to take the average man seriously, either in the comedy 
of Awake and Sing or in the tragedy of Death of a Salesman. But 
the serious treatments have had to take into full account the three 
strong reactions—the impulse to make fun of the little man, the im- 
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pulse to fight back at his frustrations, and the impulse to hold on to 
dreams, whether good or bad dreams. 

The first World War brought America the first realization that 
the old heroic individual had gone. Three things happened in 1918 
that set the key for the image of the little man. In that year Speng- 
ler published The Decline of the West, proving by history and 
philosophy that the modern man had moved into an urban mass of 
colorless, standardized people and that it was no longer possible 
for any individual to create anything original or significant. In 1918 
Germany was defeated, not by any heroic individual but by pour- 
ing hundreds of thousands of men — nameless men — into the 
trenches. When the war was over, in Paris, in London, and in 
America, the ceremonies in honor of the Unknown Soldier became 
part of a serious national devotion, not yet completely forgotten. 

The third event of 1918 was the discovery of the moron—an 
event almost as important as 1492. Perhaps the cynical would say 
it only completed what Columbus left undiscovered. In the army 
induction centers, for the first time in our history, a large part of 
the population was given an intelligence test, and since then comic 
stories, plays, movies have been full of morons. Later psychologists 
have explained and explained what the tests really did indicate, 
but the myth still persists—that most of the population are morons 
with a mental age of thirteen. 

That painful conclusion was met with laughter, for somehow 
the moron did get on. Perhaps the world was made for morons. 
There was a very popular little rhyme which went: 


Happy little moron, he doesn’t give a damn. 
I wish I was a moron—My gosh! Perhaps I am! 


The first moron to capture the postwar public was Dulcie. She ap- 
peared in 1921 in the newspaper sketches of F. P. Adams, but soon 
Lynn Fontanne put her on the stage in the play by Kaufman and 
Connelly, and she took the country by storm. Practically every 
school and community theatre in the country has put on the play, 
and it has been done over and over again in the movies. Dulcie does 
everything wrong, but it all turns out for the best. If she puts an 
important guest in an uncomfortable straight chair, it turns out he 
has a lame back and is pleased. Her stupid errors win her husband 
a business deal, and when she deserves a brickbat she wins adora- 
tion. Soon the authors followed Dulcie with her male counterpart, 
Merton of the Movies. Merton, the small-town moron, goes to 
Hollywood with such comic earnestness that they make an ironic 
success of him by presenting him as a burlesque of acting. Not the 
meek but the fearless fool shall inherit the earth. In June Moon 
the stupid boy could write just the popular lyrics the moronic pub- 
lic wanted in its songs. In Once in a Lifetime the dumbest number 
of the trio who go to Hollywood is the one who becomes a big 
movie director. He forgets to have the lights turned on the movie 
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set, but the still dumber critics rave about his atmospheric lighting. 
The masterpiece of the Kaufman little men is Alexander Throttle- 
bottom, the forgotten Vice-president in Of Thee I Sing. Though 
naive and incompetent, he is eager and willing, and makes a warm 
and lovable contrast to the corrupt and scheming politicians in nae 
mad musical fantasy. 

The movies gave us even more vivid images of the little man. 
The greatest by far was Charlie Chaplin, who may be one of the 
two or three greatest actors the world has ever known. Chaplin has 
devoted his entire creative career to exploring variations of the 
little man. In the 1920’s he graduated from the two-reel slapstick 
of Mack Sennett’s day and gave his little man a full-length de- 
velopment. The same theme of ironic success was important in all 
the Chaplin movies. If the little man was not a success in the or- 
dinary jobs, he yet lived a charmed life. He could skate on the edge 
of the precipice and death would not touch him. He could fail to 
make a living, but food would drop into his hands. In The Gold 
Rush, the one silent movie Chaplin has revived with an added 
sound track, the little feller wins the attention of the beautiful 
lady who disdains the strong man and defiantly dances with the 
little fellow. He boldly keeps the strong man from following her, 
and, where his puny strength would have availed nothing, his fran- 
tic efforts shake a clock down from the wall and that knocks out the | 
strong man. When he is left out of a big party, he entertains him- 
helf by sticking forks into two rolls and dancing them on his plate. 
When he is starving he boils his shoe and eats that. His house 
teeter-totters on the edge of the cliff, but he happens to fall the 
right way and escapes. The same magic luck gains him in the end 
both the gold and the lady. 

The one re-appearance of the little man as pure clown was not 
in a play or a movie but in the war-time comic strip, The Sad Sack. 
Created in 1942 by Sergeant George Baker, an alumnus of the 
Disney studio, Sad Sack helped many a soldier to laugh at himself 
and reconcile himself to the drudgery and humiliation of army life. 
He is the guy who keeps the dreary routine going. He is walked 
over by the sergeant and run over by the crowd. He is the guy who 
digs the foxhole that someone else grabs. He finds that the reward 
for doing a nasty job well is the privilege of doing it again. He 
dreams of getting stripes, of getting a beautiful girl, of getting to 
Paris—but wakes to endless routines of K.P. Like so many people 
in the 1920’s, the soldier in the recent war found that his dream life 
was very different from his waking life. He saw his life as con- 
temptible and without significance. Only by looking at himself as a 
comic clown could he grin and bear it. 

There was one other out for the Little Man even in the 1920's: 
that was to hit back. If he was pushed around’ by the mob, by the 
boss, he could push right back. A few of Harold Lloyd’s movies 
followed the same pattern of ironic success and luck that the 


Chaplin movies did. His Freshman—which was partly reworked 
this last year as Mad Wednesday—shows the little guy put on by 
everyone, used instead of a dummy in football practice. Like the 
ancient clowns, he reassured us that man can take it. But by acci- 
dent the Freshman gets in the football game and makes a 98-yard 
run—in the wrong direction. Luck keeps him from falling off build- 
ings and from being eaten by animals, and in the end gives him 
some success, some little niche in a hostile urban world. But a more 
typical Harold Lloyd movie was Grandma’s Boy. There the grand- 
mother—a relic of a generation that was not brought up in the 
cities—told her boy to hit back, and gave him a magic talisman to 
give him courage. A similar timid little man in Mare Connelly’s 
The Wisdom Tooth, when he remembered the self-reliant boy he 
used to be before he came to the city, got up nerve enough to tell 
his boss to go to hell. By a quaint old myth, the boss respected him 
for it and gave him a raise. You will still find people, dreaming of 
old romantic pioneers, who tell boys to use their fists. But I’ve yet 
to hear of anybody who got anything but trouble by doing it. Of 
course the audience got tremendous satisfaction in seeing the little 
man turn and hit back. 

In Harold Lloyd it seems harmless enough as a justified adoles- 
cent aggression. But the connection between the little man and 
violence was already recognized in the 1920’s. The expressionistic 
writers constantly showed the city man hitting back with violence 
at the machine age that stifled him and robbed him of his individ- 
uality. 1922—the year of Eliot’s Wasteland—saw two expressionis- 
tic plays in New York that showed the little man turning to vio- 
lence. In Elmer Rice’s Adding Machine, Mr. Zero has lived for 
twenty-five years the colorless life of a nonentity—a clerk in a big 
office, stifling all of his real desires and interests. But when he is 
fired, to be replaced by a real adding machine, he does kill his boss 
with the paper knife. In that same year O’Neill produced The 
Hairy Ape—the most vivid image America has had of the ape-man 
—the primitive violence that breaks from beneath the surface 
when the brutalizing forces of modern industry get too thwarting. 
O’Neill caught the machine in its most inhuman phase—after it 
had cut the worker off from contact with soil or sky and before it 
was streamlined. Some of the sailors can remember when work in 
a sailing schooner was healthy and joyful and man had an import- 
ant position in the world. But Yank knows nothing but the dirty 
grime of the furnace room. He is only a cog in a machine. The rich 
girl has the utmost contempt for him and he agrees with her. He 
can find no significance in his life in a modern world. He does not 
belong. Baffled anger and violence is a natural reaction. He ter- 
rorizes a Fifth Avenue procession of the equally empty rich, is 
thrown out of a labor union office, and only feels at home at the 
zoo in the deadly grasp of a real ape. 

The violent forces deep in man’s nature have held a strong fas- 


cination since the romantic writers. The last century visualized 
them as Mephistopheles, expanding man’s powers, or Franken- 
stein, created by man but beyond his control, or as the lonely 
crazed maniacs of Byron and Poe—all images of exceptional far- 
away individuals. It remained for the post Darwinian age to invent 
the modern demon of violence—the ape-man. The new image is 
all the more frightening because it symbolizes not a far-away 
terror but the violence under the surface of the ordinary city man. 
Thwart him, corner him, push him around too much, and the little 
peaceful man of the city streets discovers that he has within him 
the wild strength of a giant. Anger him and he has the primitive 
violence of an ape. He can laugh at himself as long as everything 
runs smoothly, but when life becomes too difficult he can find in 
violence a meaning and a self-respect he could not find in simple 
city living. As Hitler and scores of writers have felt instinctively, 
everybody would rather be an ape-man than a little man. The little 
man and the ape-man are but two sides of the same image; and 
play after play in the 1930’s was to show how closely the two were 
linked together. 

If the 1920’s tried to laugh off the dilemma of the little city man, 
the 1930’s set out to fight it out. Throttlebottom was created in 
1931—the last year that anyone could laugh freely at the little 
man. The depression was on and international tension mounting. 
In this country the forgotten man was no laughing matter, and 
Hitler soon turned the European little man into an ape-man of 
violence. If many people looked vaguely to a social revolution and 
admitted that it would probably be a violent one, their feeling was 
rooted in a deep sense of dissatisfaction and unrest. The atmos- 
phere at the time Odets began writing, when many of the workers 
were already members of militant unions and the middle class 
found their old paradise was lost and only some angry violence, 
some direct action, promised to gain a decent life again. I can still 
feel in rereading Awake and Sing and Waiting for Lefty the terrific 
sense of frustration in the times—the terrific sense that some new 
way had to be found, if necessary by violence. It is interesting now 
to compare the two plays. In 1933, when the first version of Awake 
and Sing was copyrighted, Odets was still able to laugh at the 
dilemma of his people. I saw one of the early matinees when it was 
produced in 1935. The audience was mostly women from the Bronx 
—just the kind of Jewish middle class Odets was writing about. I 
truly believe I have never heard more laughter in my life. There 
was a terrific amount of tension and anxiety in the audience to be 
released. The vague indication at the end of some kind of socialistic 
action gave a welcome promise. People who didn’t know the first 
thing about socialism were ready to accept the idea of a big event 
to come. 

Far more direct, of course, was Waiting for Lefty—and now it 
hasn’t one-tenth the appeal of Awake and Sing. But people as 


thwarted and rootless as in Awake and Sing are ready for violent 
action. The same audience shouted Strike! at the end of Waiting 
for Lefty, and many of them had accepted the idea that a strike 
might be more than the use of force for economic gain—it might 
be the beginning of some violent revolution. They hoped it would 
be for some ideal new society and not merely violence for violence’s 
sake, as in Hitler’s Germany. 

A number of writers were toying with the violence of the ape- 
man, some with half-admiration and some with tender sentiment. 
The attitude of Thomas Wolfe is typical of many about 1934. In a 
vivid chapter of You Can’t Go Home Again, called, after Eliot’s 
poem, “The Hollow Men,” Wolfe is amazed and fascinated that 
a little man named C. Green had the nerve to throw himself from a 
high building onto the dull gray pavement below. After watching 
the standardized people in the standardized streets of Brooklyn, 
Wolfe half admired the man who saw the one escape of violence 
and took it—the little man who “exploded to drench our common 
substance of viscous grey with the bright indecency of blood, to 
resume himself from number, to become before our eyes a man.” 
For the moment—the moment of 1934—Wolfe is thinking with 
Kipling, with Teddy Roosevelt, with Jack London, with Robinson 
Jeffers, that any distinction, any violence, good or bad, is better 
than just to be an average contemptible little man. Only when 
Wolfe had made a visit to Hitler’s Germany did he realize that the 
worship of the primitive was all wrong, that the “dark, ancestral 
cave, the womb from which mankind emerged into the light, for- 
ever pulls one back—but that you can’t go home again.” 

The next year—1935—-saw many others ready to embrace the 
ape-man, some with resignation, some with tender pity and pre- 
forgiveness. Robert Emmet Sherwood in The Petrified Forest 
equated the gangsters in our midst with the ape-man. At least the 
gangsters are capable of action. His intellectual, Allan Squier, in 
despair of ever doing anything, begs the gangster to shoot him, 
leaving his money to help the girl escape from a world of petty 
noise and cheap chauvinism. Sherwood’s telephone linesmen at the 
beginning of the play are contemptuous of the peaceful, everyday 
work of patching—they look for a big revolution to bring back the 
pioneer days of heroic building. In 1935 Sherwood had no love for 
the gangster ape-man, but he still wanted to go back home again to 
an earlier ideal of self-assertion and heroism. He turned his little 
man over to the ape-men. 

- Forgiveness and pity was the other approach to the ape-man 
still possible in 1935. That year the movie The Informer came out, 
and many of us thought it the best movie ever made. Victor Mc- 
Laughlin played the dumb giant who betrayed his pal, the little 
man, to the English police. He then went through such suffering 
and repentance that we had already forgiven him when, dying, he 
crawled into a church and gained the forgiveness of the mother of 


the man he had destroyed. The same tender understanding and pity 
underlay the picture of Lennie in Of Mice and Men, first written 
very soon after 1935. Here again the ape-man and the little man are 
symbolically linked together. But the strength and violence of the 
ape-man are accidents of nature, not things to be blamed. Lennie 
loves rabbits and is gentle and lovable and doesn’t mean to kill 
things; so he must be put away gently and lovingly. It is hard to 
remember after more than a decade of war and world disorder that 
in the 1930’s it was possible to forgive violence with such tender 
pity. The war blasted George’s loving care for his ape-friend as 
surely as that friend’s violence blasted George’s dream of a little 
rabbit farm in the country. Here are two things you can’t go back 
home to—tender pity for the violent, and the little ivory rabbit 
farm in the country, far away from all urban problems. 

The one picture of the ape-man drawn before the war that still 
seems right is the picture of Bigger Thomas in Native Son. Bigger, 
a big colored boy in Chicago, faces the little man’s experience of 
constant frustration. Nowhere does society give him an outlet for 
his ambitions and desires. No way can he find significance in his 
life. But his emotions are too strong for him to be a tame little man. 
Like the cornered rat described early in the book, he is ready to 
fight back. It is by accident that he kills a white woman—the one 
white person who had been friendly to him. But in that accidental 
release of violence he gets a satisfaction he never had known be- 
fore. The author was as horrified at the cruelty and futility of that 
violence as the most tender-minded reader, but he did realize in 
the 1930’s—what Germany fully proved—that reversion to violence 
is the one way open to the thwarted city man who has neither the 
means nor the vision to make himself into an upright individual—a 
true human being. 

The significance of Hitler was that he captured in one person 
both images—the Little Man and the Ape-Man. All of the thwarted, 
unsuccessful, self-despising little men could identify themselves 
with Hitler. But he transcended the little man. He reversed the coin 
and presented the image on the other side—th ape-man of violence. 
He was a mirror before which the little man stood and saw him- 
self as a primitive Wagnerian warrior. In Germany, as in the rest 
of the world, violence is the one easy escape from the problems of 
urban life; and in the rest of the world, as surely as in Germany, 
violence will recur until men find the vision to live as true human 
beings while working in teams. Hitler exploded both the little man 
and the ape-man. He showed too clearly where violence could lead. 
Violence cannot be quarantined in Jack London’s North Woods, in 
Hemingway’s bull ring, or in Robinson Jeffers’ stallion pen. Culti- 
vated in one place, it can explode round the world. No, you can 
never go home again to primitive violence. 

One little play at the end of the 1930’s summed up very neatly 
both the little man and the ape-man images and put them in their 
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place. That was James Thurber’s The Male Animal. At first Tommy 
Turner, the peaceful college English teacher, is made to feel that 
he is a contemptible little man. His wife goes off to the football 
game with the go-getter ex-football star. He resents being pushed 
into that role and sees the one way out—violence. Remembering 
that any animal—tiger, bull, or penguin—would fight for his mate, 
he gets drunk and punches his rival in the nose—but falls and 
passes out. Instead of becoming a primitive hero, he merely be- 
comes ridiculous. He is neither a little man nor an ape-man. But he 
does become a real human being. At the end he shows that it takes 
more real heroism to read something to his class that the trustees 
don’t approve of than it took to try to be a male animal. He wins 
his wife’s admiration, not by reverting to violence, but by being 
true to himself in the face of all the forces that would make him 
go along with the crowd. 

The new type of little man in the 1940’s has been the dream 
man—or often the dream girl. The impulse has been to dream off 
the modern dilemma. As if social reform and the war exhausted 
the interest in doing, in external action, the playwrights have 
turned far more than before to the inner life of the mind. 

The most popular dream man has been Elwood Dowd in Harvey. 
Elwood struggled with reality for ten years and was proud to say 
that he won. Elwood is the little man who can laugh it off because 
he has discovered the solid rock of the inner mind. The significance 
of everyday life in a city depends on the inner mind. He has dis- 
covered that he has within himself the imagination to create cheer- 
fulness, kindness, affection, and fun. The scientists and statisticians 
had been saying that dreams were immaterial—you’d better wake 
up and face the facts. But Elwood’s own sister decides not to bring 
him back to the world of exact fact. Elwood knows that what really 
matters is not the external fact but what a man is and what goes on 
in his mind. 

Insanity—the extreme assertion of the inner life—has haunted 
many writers of the past ten years. Blanche DuBois in Streetcar is 
driven to insanity by the ape-man of the modern city. In the re- 
verse of that, the Mad Woman of Chaillot, gloriously insane, de- 
feats and destroys the ape-man—the cold calculators of a modern 
world. She releases and encourages the little people—tells them to 
live their dreams. 

The earlier dream girls, both the lady of Lady in the Dark and 
the girl of Dream Girl, use their dreams partly to escape reality but 
partly to find themselves. How can you act until you know who 
you are? How can you know reality until you know your dreams? 
Both girls were trying to live by the wrong dreams. Only when 
they explored their dreams further could they live a healthy life. 
The old scientists said ““Wake up and face the facts.” Today the 
psychiatrists say ‘‘Wake up and face your dreams.” 

It was William Saroyan who went the whole way and declared 
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that dreams are all-important. It is their dreams that give his little 
men their significance. My Heart’s in the Highlands, born out of the 
depression years, is the only one of his plays that implies that other 
people ought to do something—to change the organization of the 
world. In all the other plays he is sure the idea comes first: you 
must change the inner dream before you can change the world . 

Johnny and his father in My Heart’s in the Highlands are not 
rich, are not successful. But they know what is important. They 
know that writing poetry, making music, being friends, and follow- 
ing the imagination are important. They have no home, but they 
know that everybody .is homeless, and that nobody is homeless as 
long as there is belief in the world. In an age where so many people 
feel cut off from their roots and uncertain of the future, when so 
many plays are torn by the conflict between sons and fathers, 
Saroyan’s Johnny and his father are one. In play after play Saroyan 
creates a father and a son who are one. Or the family doesn’t mat- 
ter; the orphan, or the lonely old actor and bugler from the old 
folks’ home, all know they have a home and a family when they 
find someone with poetry and imagination and love. 

From other plays we can piece out the parts of Saroyan’s mystic 
belief in man’s unity with a loving god, with all nature, and with 
his fellow man. Saroyan’s little people do not need to be great 
heroes. They do not need to get ahead of everybody else and build 
the biggest white house on the hill. They are truck drivers, bar- 
tenders, grocerymen, poets, tramps, and wanderers. Some are 
tentative and come to life only when someone else believes in them. 
But when they look in their hearts, when they believe the dream 
in their hearts, they know themselves and they are stronger than 
all the wild ape-men in the world. 

The last decade has not finished its new vision of how a man 
should live in a city, but it has got the ape-man on the run. If his- 
tory is now a race between imagination and violence, the drama is 
betting on imagination. Blanche went to the insane asylum because 
she would not give up her dream of being better than the ape-men. 
The Madwoman of Chaillot won her bout fighting from the land of 
the insane. The greatest triumph was that of Billy Dawn, the little 
woman in Born Yesterday, who trounced and defeated her junk- 
dealer ape-man when she got a new dream. With the right dream 
the little man is nobody’s fool. He doesn’t have to be a lone pioneer 
hero. He can walk right into the cities and rebuild the world. 

So, we reach Death of a Salesman, a tragic study of a little man 
and his dream. Miller sets out to write a tragedy, well aware that 
tragedy is a high and noble thing, a thing of dignity and import- 
ance. He wrote a preface called “Tragedy and the Common Man,” 
defending the possibility of a tragedy that has no kings or princes. 
What a long way we have come since the 1920’s. The Little Man of 
that decade, sometimes presented as pathetic, could never have 
seemed important enough to be dignified by tragedy. Joseph Wood 


Krutch in 1929 in a famous chapter called “The Death of a Value,” 
denied that our cynical age could believe that any man could be 
important enough to be the subject of a tragedy. 

Miller goes straight to what has been the central problem of the 
modern man in a city—a vision of himself and his place in the 
world. The tragic quality, Miller writes, “derives from the under- 
lying fear of being displaced, the disaster inherent in being torn 
away from our chosen image of what and who we are in this world. 
Among us today this fear is as strong, and perhaps stronger, than 
it ever was. In fact, it is the common man who knows this fear 
best.” The key word for all the little men and Miller is “indignity.” 

Miller rejects both the purely psychiatric view of life and the 
purely sociological. If all our miseries, our indignities, are born and 
bred within our minds, then all action, let alone the heroic action, 
is obviously impossible. On the other hand, if society alone is to 
blame, then there can be no validity to the character of the pro- 
tagonist. 

Death of a Salesman is a play that strikes a balance, a play that 
shows people facing economic and sociological questions but not a 
play to give neat answers—a play that looks at a dream from sev- 
eral different angles, no one of them final. Most important is the 
interaction of the inner dream and the outer world. 

At least one critic has called Miller down severely for pulling 
his punches in his treatment of society. Why didn’t he clearly come 
out and say that something is wrong with a business world that 
will fire Willy Loman so heartlessly after the years he had worked 
for the firm? But Miller was not writing a social problem play. For 
most of us it is all the stronger a play for concentrating on a com- 
plex character and letting the implications suggest what they may. 

In the same way he is not completely explicit in saying that 
Willy’s dream was all wrong. He does consider a dream all-impor- 
tant, and it does make a difference which dream a man has. But 
his main interest is in the grandeur and terror of a man who has 
had a great dream, and as he and society are changing feels that 
that dream is letting him down. His dogged devotion to that dream 
into the noisy jaws of death is in the pattern of the great tragedies. 
It does proclaim man’s grandeur in his ability to live and die by his 
dream. The most important thing in a tragedy is not to analyze the 
sacred principle in detail but to sound the depth of the man when 
he has to face violating his sacred principle. In Sophocles’ Antigone 
we do not stop to ask whether Antigone ought to make such a fuss 
over a burial for her brother. We see that it is a sacred thing to her, 
and we admire her for dying for it. In Oedipus Rex Sophocles was 
not concerned over how Oedipus got into his awful situation but 
with how he faced up to the responsibility for his actions. 

And yet the play does bring up the question of Willy’s dream. 
It brings it up in two forms. Was it once a good dream but good 
no longer and hence not good for Willy’s sons? Oh was it a false 


dream all along and was Willy living in a fool’s paradise as long 
as he was young and appealing? Willy never fully knows. He only 
knows that something terrible is happening. He is old and tired, 
and the business world seems all different. He remembered the 
salesman of years ago who even in his 80’s could sit in a hotel 
room and sell his customers by phone. But now the big firms are 
all cold and mechanical. Nobody responds to the personal appeal. 

Even at the end, though badly shaken, Willy goes back to his 
dream. He kills himself thinking that his life insurance will give 
his son the big start in business, that at last he can help his son 
come out number-one man. Mistaken or not, he will live and die 
by that dream. 

But to the sons it is a different matter. Biff, the older son, has 
rebelled against his father’s dream. He has never been quite sure 
why. Instead of becoming a big business success in the city, he has 
fled to the ranches of the West, to the cattle country, to the horse 
ranches of Texas. Again the 20th century American pattern of son 
revolting against all that his father stood for. It is partly that he 
likes the outdoors and doing things with his hands. But it is partly 
that he realizes his father is a fake. He knows that he must be 
different from the father, but he cannot so easily cut himself off 
from his tradition as our heroes could twenty years ago. He must 
come to terms with his father. So back he comes to town. 

At the end the movie differs considerably from the play. In 
the play Biff very definitely sees his father in a new light. He says, 
“He had all the wrong dreams. All, all wrong.. . . He never knew 
who he was.”’ When he comes to that conclusion about his father’s 
dream, then he has really discovered himself and is free of the bad 
dream. He says, “I know who I am, Kid.” It is his brother Happy 
who is lost. Happy says, “I’m not licked that easily. I’m staying 
right in this city, and I’m gonna beat this racket. . . . I’m gonna 
show you and everybody else that Willy Loman did not die in 
vain. He had a good dream. It’s the only dream you can have — 
to come out number-one man.” This seems the conventional 
application of the old dream of a lone individual applied to the 
city—the worship of what James called the bitch-goddess success. 
But we already know that Happy will not be happy. He works for 
all the symbols of success but they mean nothing to him. 

It is Uncle Charley who defends Willy’s dream—the dream of 
a Salesman. At the end of the play he says, standing by Willy’s 
grave, “Nobody dast blame this man. You don’t understand: Willy 
was a salesman. And for a salesman there is no rock bottom to the 
life. He don’t put a bolt to a nut, he don’t tell you the law or give 
you medicine. He’s a man way out there in the blue, riding on a 
smile and a shoeshine. And when they start not smiling back— 
that’s an earthquake. And then you get yourself a couple of spots on 
your hat, and you’re finished. Nobody dast blame this man. A 
salesman is got to dream, boy. It comes with the territory.” 
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There you have three different points of view. The movie version 
omitted most of Biff’s criticism of his father’s dream. To me the 
play is stronger. I get satisfaction that one son is rescued from the 
domination of the wrong dream. Biff is damaged, but he does at 
last know himself. He knows he must work simply with his hands 
and not with the intangible symbols of city success. George Jean 
Nathan has suggested that the play would be stronger if the cen- 
tral character were made to realize the significance of his life and 
death. He never does. If a good play should give you purpose, 
passion, and perception Willy has plenty of purpose and he suffers 
a passion. But all the perception is left to other people—to the 
uncle who defends him and to the one son who repudiates him. 

By leaving out that son’s criticism, the movie leaves the last 
note the wife’s sobbing question of why. She cannot understand. 
Perhaps that is nearer the traditional tragic effect. It is the sales- 
man’s play—and there is a note of mystery about the tragic life 
of a human being. He is always more than any sum of explanations. 
A life elways means more than can be put into words. There is 
always the grandeur of the unanswered why? 

The play raises one other question which will not lie quiet— 
another question that the movie omits almost completely. Repeat- 
edly the play emphasizes that Willy was born to make things with 
his hands. He loves to handle tools. He has put up a new ceiling in 
the living room, built the new stoop on the house, built the extra 
bathroom, put up the garage. At his lowest point of anguish he goes 
out with a flashlight to plant carrots, beets, and lettuce in a garden 
he knows no longer gets any sun. Was he wrong to leave the 
tangible world of making things, to go off in the blue, riding on a 
smile and a shoeshine? Have we lost too much by leaving the farms, 
the carpenter’s shop, the flour mill, to move to the city and live with 
intangible sales and appointments and appearances? Was Willy 
bound to be lax about the boys’ little thieving and lying and pre- 
tending when he was putting so much emphasis on external ap- 
pearance? To some people the abstract, intangible things like bills 
of sale, orders, plans, blueprints, are as real as anything you can 
make with your hands. But the play expresses a deep-seated feel- 
ing in our age that it is dangerous and unhealthy to get too far away 
from the particular, the creative, the old-fashioned, pre-urban 
tangible real. Biff, who has repudiated completely the pretenses 
and abstractions of the city, says of his father, “You know some- 
thing, Charley, there’s more of him in that front stoop than in all 
the sales he ever made.” And Uncle Charley has to admit “Yeah, he 
was a happy man with a batch of cement.” And his wife says, “He 
was so wonderful with his hands.” Then it is that Biff is sure “he 
had the wrong dreams. All, all wrong.” But the audience is not so 
sure. They are only sure that there is a dignity and grandeur in 


trying to live up to a dream. It is a terrible thing that happens to 
Willy Loman. 
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So the little man is dead. There is no longer any need for the 
comic clown of the 1920’s. The Harold Lloyd revival was not a 
success. Sad Sack died with the war, and Charlie Chaplin put a 
magnificent end to both the Hitler of violence and his own Little 
Man in The Dictator. Since then his little man has taken an entirely 
different direction. The ape-man of violence still haunts us. But the 
little man no longer joins him. He has that ape’s number. He has 
learned with Saroyan’s characters that poetry and music and im- 
agination can win out. He has learned from Thurber’s Male Animal 
that even a college teacher can have guts. He has learned from 
Born Yesterday that a dame who uses her bean can easily put the 
skids under the most corrupt, the most violent ape-man the city can 
produce. Finally he learns from Death of a Salesman that the death 
of a little man is a thing of dignity and importance. 

The death in a tragedy usually implies a resurrection in a new 
form. The little man is dead! Long live the Little Man! 
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